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BIRTH-DEATH—DEATH-BIRTH. 


nial invisible germ of physical life, how it persists in the 

world of the soul from life to life, how it acts as the bond 

which unites the two sex germs, how it furnishes the idea 
on which the physical body is built, how in pre-natal development 
the foetus receives its principles and faculties and how these are 
transferred from the world of the soul through the instrumental- 
ity of its parents, how, when the body is perfected it dies from 
its world of physical darkness, the womb, and is thence born into 
the world of physical light; and also how, at the birth of its 
physical body, the reincarnating ego is born into the flesh and 
dies from its place in the world of the soul. 

In the present article will be shown the correspondence 
between physical death and physical birth and how the process 
of death may be anticipated and overcome by a process of spirit- 
ual development and spiritual birth while man is still living in 
the physical body, which development and birth is analogous to 
foetal development and birth, and how by this birth immortality 
is established. 

All the powers and forces of the universe are called upon 
in the fashioning and building up of a human body. The human 
body is born and is breathed into the physical world of the soul; 
speech is developed; later, the ego incarnates and self-conscious- 
ness begins to manifest. The body grows, the senses are exer- 
cised, the faculties developed; a few ideals and ambitions are at- 


| N OUR last article a brief description was given of the peren- 
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tended by some all-important little struggles, by a little joy 
and sorrow and pleasure and pain. Then the end comes; the 
play of life is over, the curtain is rung down; a gasp, the light 
of the breath goes out and the actor retires to brood over his 
deeds and motives in the play. So we come and go, again and 
again, alternately praising and abusing the wheel of birth and 
death, but hugging it closely all the while. 

Physical death corresponds to physical birth. As the child 
leaves the mother, breathes and is separated from the parent, so 
the bundle of sensations held together during physical life in the 
astral body (linga sharira) is at the time of death forced out- 
ward from the physical body, its vehicle. <A cry, a gasp, a rattle 
in the throat; the silver cord that binds is loosed, and death has 
taken place. The new born child is cared for and protected by 
its parent until it is self-conscious and is able to live by its ex- 
periences and knowledge, so the ego separated from the physi- 
cal is cared for and protected by its good deeds and works in the 
world of its soul until it arrives at a knowledge of its state, and, 
at the moment of choice, separates itself from the sensuous de- 
sires which hold it in bondage in the desire world. Thus is 
lived the round of birth and life and death and birth again. But 
this will not go on forever. There comes a time when the ego 
insists on knowing who and what it is and what its purpose is in 
the whirl of life and death? After much pain and sorrow the 
light begins to dawn for him in this land of shadows. Then he 
will see that he need not be ground down by the wheel of life, 
that he may be free from this wheel even while it continues to re- 
volve. He sees that the purpose of the turning of the wheel 
through joy and sorrow, struggle and strife, light and darkness, 
is to bring him to the point where he may see how and desire to 
overcome death. [Hie learns that he may overcome physical 
death by spiritual birth. Even as physical birth is attended by 
pain, so also does travail and much labor attend him who would 
help on the tardy race to which he belongs by bringing about and 
attaining his spiritual birth and thus becoming consciously im- 
mortal. 

In new fields of effort, thousands fail where one succeeds. 
For centuries past thousands have tried and failed before one 
air-ship was built to fly against the wind. And if in one branch 
only of physical science partial success has resulted from cen- 
turies of effort and the loss of lives, it is to be expected that many 
will try and fail before one of the present human race succeeds 
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in dealing intelligently with and entering into a new world where 
the instruments, the material, the problems, and the results are 
different from those with which he has been familiar. 

The explorer into the new world of immortality must not be 
less courageous than the adventurer into new fields who risks 
his life and spends his substance and endures mental and bodily 
hardship and privation and failure, in the hope of discovery. 

It is not different with the one who would enter the spiritual 
immortal world and become an intelligent resident thereof. 
Greater dangers will attend him than any adventurer in the 
physical world, and he must be possessed of the endurance and 
strength and valor and wisdom and power to cope with all obsta- 
cles and difficulties. He must build and launch his bark and then 
cross the ocean of life on to the other shore before he can be 
numbered among the immortal host. 

In the course of his journey, if he cannot endure the jibes 
and ridicule of his race, if he has not strength to withstand the 
fears of the weak-kneed and faint-hearted and to continue even 
while those engaged with him fail utterly or leave him and return 
to the beaten track, if he has not the valor to ward off the on- 
slaughts and attacks of his enemies who would interfere with or 
prevent his work, if he has not the wisdom to guide him in the 
great work, if he has not the power to overcome, and if he has 
not, withal, an unswerving conviction in the virtue and reality 
of his quest, then he will not succeed. 

But all these are acquired through effort and repeated ef- 
fort. If the efforts of one life do not succeed, they will add to 
the success of a future life of him who admits defeat only to re- 
new the fight. Let the motive be unselfish and for the good of 
all. Success will surely follow the effort. 

In the early ages of humanity, the consciously immortal be- 
ings from past evolutions formed bodies by the union of the 
dual forces through their will and wisdom, and entering these 
bodies they dwelt among our then primitive humanity. The di- 
vine beings in that period taught mankind that they could pro- 
duce physical or spiritual bodies by uniting the dual forces with- 
in. Owing to natural fitness and following the instruction of 
the divine beings, a few of that race united the dual forces of 
nature within their bodies and called into existence that body in 
which they became consciously immortal. But the majority, 
continually uniting the opposite forces to produce only physical 
effects, became less and less desirous of the spiritual and more 
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and more deluded by the physical. Then instead of copulating 
only for the purpose of furnishing human bodies for the egos of 
their own high order and like character, they listened to the 
promptings of lower entities and copulated out of season and for 
their own pleasure. Thus were born into the world beings who 
were crafty and cunning and who made war against all human 
kind and among themselves. The immortals withdrew, human- 
ity lost the knowledge and memory of its divinity and of its past. 
Then came loss of identity, and the degeneracy from which 
humanity is now emerging. Entrance to the physical world was 
given to inferior beings through the door of human passion and 
lust. When passion and lust are controlled and overcome there 
will be no door through which maleficent beings can come into 
the world. 

What was done in the early ages of humanity may be done 
again in our age. Through all apparent confusion runs a har- 
monious purpose. Humanity had to become involved in ma- 
teriality that it might gain strength and wisdom and power by 
overcoming matter and raising it to a higher degree in the scale 
of perfection. Humanity is now on the upward evolutionary 
arc of the cycle, and some may, some must rise to the plane of 
the immortals if the race is to progress. To-day it stands on the 
upward evolutionary arc of the plane (ny-m) that humanity was 
on in its opposite and downward involutionary path, and man 
may enter the kingdom of the immortals (Vf). But whereas, in 
the early ages men acted naturally and spontaneously as gods be- 
cause they were consciously in the presence of and with the gods, 
now we can become as gods only by overcoming all that holds 
humanity in ignorance and bondage, and thus earning the right 
to our divine inheritance of conscious immortality. It was 
easier for humanity to become involved into matter and held in 
bondage than it is to gain freedom from that bondage, because 
bondage comes by natural descent, but freedom is gained only 
through self-conscious effort. 

What was true in the early ages of humanity is true to-day. 
Man can earn his immortality to-day as it was earned by man in 
past ages. He may know of the law concerning spiritual devel- 
opment and if he will comply with the necessary requirements 
he will benefit by the law. 

He who is informed concerning the law of spiritual develop- 
ment and birth, even though he be willing to comply with all re- 
quirements, should not rush madly on when wise men stop to 
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ponder. After becoming aware of the law and requirements 
oné should wait and consider well what are his ideals and duties 
in life before he determines to engage in the process of attaining 
self-conscious immortality. No real duty of life can be assumed 
and then neglected without incurring the consequences. One 
cannot make real progress in spiritual life if his present duty is 
left undone. There is no exception to this stern fact. 

With its attendant causes and phenomena, foetal develop- 
ment and birth into the physical world are physical examples of 
physical development and birth into the spiritual world; with 
the difference that whereas physical birth is attended by igno- 
rance on the part of the parents and lack of self-knowledge on 
the part of the child, the spiritual birth accompanies the self- 
conscious knowledge on the part of the parent who becomes im- 
mortal through the development and birth of the spiritval body. 

The requirements for immortality are a sound mind in a 
healthy and adult body, with the idea of immortality as the mo- 
tive in a life of unselfishness and of living for the good of all. 

There is in the body of man a solar germ (V§) and a lunar 
germ (cs). The lunar germ is psychic. It comes from the 
world of the soul and represents the barhishad pitri. The lunar 
germ descends into the body once every month—with man as 
wellas woman. In the body of man it developes into a sperma- 
tozoon—but not every spermatozoon contains the lunar germ. 
In the woman it becomes an ovum; not every ovum has the lunar 
germ. For impregnation to take place in the production of a 
human physical body there is necessary the presence of what we 
have called the invisible germ of the physical from the world of 
the soul, and the male germ (spermatozoon with the lunar germ) 
and the female germ (ovum with the lunar germ). The male 
and the female germs are bonded by the invisible germ and so 
produce the impregnated ovum; then follows foetal development 
which culminates in birth. This is the psycho-physical aspect 
of conception and of the building of a physical body. 

The lunar germ is lost from the body of man by the production 
of a physical body. If still in the body the lunar germ is lost 
by copulation; and it may be lost in other ways. In the case 
of our present day humanity it is lost every month by both man 
and woman. To preserve the lunar germ is the first step 
towards immortality, for all bodies of man, the physical, psychie, 
mental and spiritual bodies,’ are built up from the same source 

See The Word, Vol. IV., No. 4, “‘The Zodiac.’’ 
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and force, but the force must rise to a certain height in order to 
furnish a germ for the kind of body which is to be built. This 
is the basis and secret of all true alchemy. 

The solar germ descends into the body from the world of 
the soul. The solar germ is never lost so long as the human re- 
mains human. The solar germ is the representative of the ego, 
the agnishvatta pitri, and is divine.* In reality the solar germ 
enters when the child becomes self-conscious, and is renewed 
thereafter every year. 

The bodies of man and woman complement each other and 
are so constructed that their particular functions produce two 
distinct physical germs. On the purely physical plane the body 
of the woman produces the ovum, which is the vehicle and repre- 
sentative of the lunar germ, while a male body is used to produce 
the vehicle and representative of the lunar germ, impressed with 
the signature of the solar germ. 

To create a spiritual body the lunar germ must not be lost. 
By living a life of purity of thought and action, with the motives 
of immortality and unselfishness, the lunar germ is preserved 
and passes the gate of balance () and enters the gland of 
Lushka (11) and thence rises to the head.* It takes one month 
for the lunar germ to reach the head from the time of its en- 
trance into the body. 

If the purity of the body has been preserved consecutively 
during the course of a year, there are in the head the solar and 
lunar germs, which stand to each other as the male and female 
germs in the production of a physical body. During a sacred 
rite similar to the act of copulation in former times, there comes 
down a divine ray of light from the divine ego in the world of the 
soul, and blesses the union of the solar and lunar germs in the 
head; this is the conception of a spiritual body. It is the im- 
maculate conception. Then begins the growth of the spiritual 
immortal body through the physical body. 

The descent of the divine ray of light from the ego sanction- 
ing the union of the solar and lunar germs corresponds to the 
presence, on a lower plane, of the invisible germ which blends 
the two psycho-physical germs. 

The immaculate conception is attended by a great spiritual 
illumination; then the inner worlds are opened to the spiritual 
vision, and man not only sees but is impressed with the knowl- 


*See The Word, Vol. IV., Nos. 3-4, “The Zodiac.” 
*See The Word, Vol. ‘V., No. 1, “The Zodiac.” 
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edge of those worlds. Then follows a long period during which 
this spiritual body is developed through its physical matrix, just 
as the foetus was developed in the womb. But whereas, during 
the foetal development the mother feels only and merely senses 
vague influences, the one who is thus creating a spiritual body 
knows of all of the universal processes which are represented 
and called upon in the fashioning of this immortal body. Just 
as at the time of the physical birth the breath entered the physi- 
cal body, so now the divine breath, the holy pneuma, enters the 
spiritual immortal body so created. Immortality is thus at- 
tained. 





Whatsoever sensibility exists, whatsoever represents Spirit 
to Spirit, is properly a Clothing, a suit of Raiment, put on for 
a season, and to be laid off. Thus in this one pregnant subject 
of Clothes, rightly understood, is included all that men have 
thought, dreamed, done, and been: the whole External Universe 
and what it holds is but Clothing: and the essence of all Science 
lies in the Philosophy of Clothes. 

—Diogenes Teufelsdrokh in Thomas Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. 





OQ Heaven, it is mysterious, it is awful to consider that we 
not only earry each a future Ghost within him; but are, in very 
deed, Ghosts! These limbs, whence had we them; this stormy 
Force; this life-blood with its burning Passion? They are dust 
and shadow; a Shadow-system gathered round our Me; wherein, 
through some moments or years, the Divine Essence is to be re- 
vealed in the Flesh. That warrior on his strong war-horse, 
fire flashes through his eyes; force dwells in his arm and heart: 
but warrior and war-horse are a vision: a revealed Force, nothing 
more. Stately they tread the Earth, as if it were a firm sub- 
stance: fool! the Earth is but a film; it cracks in twain, and war- 
rior and war-horse sink beyond plummet’s sounding. Plummet’s? 
Fantasy herself will not follow them. A little while ago, they 
were not; a little while, and they are not, their very ashes are 
not. 

—Diogenes Teufelsdrokh in Thomas Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. 











MAN A CITY. 


Repvusuic V, VI. 
By ALExANDER Wixper, M. D. 
VI. 


[: QUESTION has been settled accordingly that the 


members of the military class, the guards of the ecm- 

monwealth, will be wisest by remaining true to the 

mode of life as appointed for them, to comradeship in 
education, rearing of children, and the protection of the rest of 
the citizens. The women, as far as possible, are to share in com- 
mon with the men, like dogs in the chase, in all the duties of life. 
The question to be determined is whether it is possible, and in 
what way. Sokrates explains that the men and women will go on 
campaigns together, and take with them such children as are old 
enough. As the children of the mechanics look on the work of 
those older and so obtain perceptions of what they must do them- 
selves when they are grown up, so these likewise will obtain 
knowledge of their future employment, and will also be required 
to act as aids and attendants, waiting upon the fathers and moth- 
ers. Then, besides, like the animals, the soldiers will fight with 
more courage and energy in the presence of their children. 

Glaukon here interposes the objection that there will also 
be risk. In case of defeat the children would perish as well as 
the parents, and thus the city would be left without protectors in 
future. 

In reply it may be remarked that there must be some ex- 
posure to peril, and children who are destined for a military life 
should accordingly have such opportunities for observation, and 
if the conflict is successful they will be the better for seeing it. 

Nevertheless it is right to provide for their safety. Fathers 
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will be able to judge as to what campaigns will be dangerous, and 
act accordingly in relation to taking them. They will also set 
masters over them, not persons of indifferent character, but such 
as are fitted by experience and suitable age. Likewise as many 
events occur untowardly, the children ought to be provided with 
facilities to escape by fleeing from the danger. They should be 
trained while very young. to riding on horseback, not on fiery 
and restive horses, but animals the fleetest and most obedient to 
the rein. Then they will be able to get the best view of a battle 
and, in case of danger, will be very certain to have means of 
escape. 

In case of soldiers leaving the ranks, throwing away their 
arms, or otherwise displaying cowardice, such should be trans- 
ferred to the class of mechanics or tillers of the soil. When a 
man allows himself to be made a prisoner by the enemy, let him 
be a prize for them to use as they please. But the individual who 
is distinguished for glorious achievements should be decorated 
by the young fellow-soldiers and children with garlands, taken 
by the hand and permitted to salute as a friend whomever he 
desires. It has been shown already that opportunities for mar- 
riage are to be provided by the rulers for the brave rather than 
for others. The warrior who happens to be in love will thus be 
prompted to the most heroic action. As for those who die in a 
campaign, closing life gloriously, they may be declared to be 
of the Golden Race, whom Hesiod describes as guardian demons 
of humankind. Their tombs are to be temples where rites of 
worship are to be performed. 

In regard to the conflicts between Grecian cities, Sokrates 
insists that they are radically different from those with alien 
nations. He considers them as of the nature of a family quarrel, 
and denominates them ‘‘disecords,’’ while the others are ‘‘war.’’ 
Hence Greeks may not enslave Greek cities or even make slaves 
of Greeks. He also reprehends the maltreating and plundering 
of the bodies of those who are killed in battle, and compares it 
to the practice of dogs that snap at the stones with which they 
are pelted, but pay no attention to the individuals who throw the 
stones. The practice of bringing to the temples the weapons of 
the enemy he forcibly disapproves. Especially he would exclude 
those taken from Greeks, declaring it a kind of profanation. In- 
stead of laying waste the lands and burning the houses, belliger- 
ents should be content with carrying in the harvest of the vear. 
The only course which he admits would be just in any conflict be- 
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tween cities is to compel the originators of the difficulty to make 
reparation to those whom they have injured. As the Greeks are 
kindred to each other and have the same religious worship, these 
conflicts may be entirely for the sake of righting a wrong, and 
not to destroy or enslave. Hence when they contend with one 
another, it is with the consciousness that they are yet to be recon- 
ciled, and not remain incessantly at war. This seems to be an 
implied rebuke to the Spartans in the Pelopennesian War. 
Glaukon again interposes. He asks that further details in 
this direction be omitted, and that the discourse should return to 
the question how far all this is possible, and in what way it is 
to be brought about. Sokrates replies that he has got over two 
waves, two difficult propositions in relation to the common 
duties and social life of the men and women of the guardian 
class, and that this was the most difficult of all. He reminds 
Glaukon that the conversation had been originally in relation to 
the nature of justice and injustice. Now were they to expect the 
just man never to vary from abstract justice itself, or were they 
to be satisfied if he came as near the standard as possible, and 
had a larger share of its qualities than others? Glaukon replies 
that he would be satisfied with the latter. But they were enquir- 
ing, Sokrates reminds him, both into the nature of justice, and 
were in quest likewise of the man perfectly just, how he became 
so and if he really existed, what was his nature; and also ina 
similar manner in relation to injustice and the unjust man. The 
purpose of this investigation was this: that in explaining their 
apparent qualities in regard to happiness or the contrary, it 
would compel the acknowledging that whoever most resembles 
the just or the unjust individual in character, will have a fortune 
most like them. It is not at all for the purpose of demonstrating 
that these things are possible. If a painter had made the por- 
trait of a superlatively handsome man, and had thus expressed 
everything completely in the picture, we would not consider him 
inferior because of not being able to show that such a man exists. 
For an analogous reason in the model which has been given of 
the perfect city, the case can by no means be less ably stated, 
because of being unable to show it possible for a city like the one 
described to be established. The examples are ideal, and express 
the subjects as they would be in their perfection, and not as 
affairs exist in the present imperfect conditions. It behooves 
accordingly to endeavor to find out and show when wrong con- 
dition exists in cities, owing to which thev are not established in 
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this manner, and to ascertain the smallest change required to 
bring a city to this model of polity. Sokrates thinks that by the 
altering of a single thing the city might be thus modified, but this 
change is neither small nor easy, though not impossible. This 
brings the theme to what had been styled ‘‘the greatest wave.’’ 
‘‘Kither the philosopher must have royal power in the cities, or 
the kings and men in power must be genuinely and in abundant 
degree, philosophers. Thus the one will be intimately blended 
with the other, political power and the pursuit of wisdom. But 
till the many who are now following either of these separately 
shall be excluded from power, there will be no cessation of evils 
to the cities, nor I think, to the human race. Yet till such shall 
be the case, the commonwealth which has been described will 
never be possible, or behold the light of the sun.’’ 

Acknowledging his apprehension that the utterings of these 
views will expose him to personal danger as well as to ridicule, 
Sokrates defines what kind of men he denominates ‘‘philo- 
sophers’’ and represents to be those who alone ought to be the 
rulers. It will then be incumbent to explain that to some persons 
it belongs naturally to study philosophy and administer the gov- 
ernment, while the others simply follow their leaders. Thus 
when a person loves a thing, he loves it in its entireness, as a 
whole. So those in love with individuals regard the objects of 
their affection, covering their defects by flattering language; so 
lovers of wine have pretext for accepting every kind of wine, and 
persons ambitious for honors will even take up with a lesser and 
meaner distinction, because of being desirous of distinction. The 
philosopher has a passionate desire for wisdom, not a part, but 
the whole. Hence he is called a philosopher, who has the desire 
to taste every kind of learning, and is insatiable in its pursuits. 
In this the mere love of common stories and theatrical exhibi- 
tions has no part. The genuine philosophers are those who are 
eager to behold the actual truth, that which really is. But as 
beauty and ugliness, justice and injustice, good and evil, are 
opposites to each other and therefore two, so those who take 
delight in beautiful things and those who attain to the contempla- 
tion of beauty itself are distinct. But the latter are few. It is 
the individual who believes in beautiful things but has no con- 
ception of beauty itself, who is dreaming. The one who can dis- 
tinguish beauty from objects that partake of it sees the reality. 
He knows; whereas the other only entertains an opinion, judging 
only according to appearance. 
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It is a fundamental fact that that which really is real being, 
is knowable, but that which does not have being can not be known. 
If, however, anything be so constituted as to be and at the same 
time not to be, it would find a place between being and absolute 
non-being. As knowing pertains to that which is, and not know- 
ing to that which has no being, that which is intermediate be- 
tween these extremes must be sought for in the region between 
them if there be anything of such a kind. Opinion is a faculty 
then, distinct from actual knowledge. Each has its own field 
and province. Actual knowledge has relation to that which 
really is: the knowing that real being actually is. 

Sokrates further explains his meaning by the hypothesis 
that faculties are distinct kinds of entities, by which we are able 
to do whatever we are able and everything else also in the way 
itis able. He includes sight and hearing in the category of facul- 
ties. Such qualities as color or figure or others which exist in 
other things which enable us to observe the distinctions between 
them are not observed in faculties. Hence he looks only to its 
function and what it accomplishes. That which is employed for 
the same purpose is considered as the same faculty, and that 
which has a different purpose is classed as a different faculty. 
But knowing or intuition is classed as the strongest faculty of 
all. It differs from opinion in that it does not err, while opinion 
may be mistaken. They are different in faculty and have each 
a different object. Knowing considers that which has actual 
being, in regard to its essence, while opinion is only a guessing. 
The thing which is known can not be considered as identical with 
what is guessed. Then of course as that which actually is must 
be considered as belonging to the province of knowing, that 
which is guessed must be something else. Nevertheless one can- 
not form an opinion about nothing. He forms it about some- 
thing. Yet that which has no actual being can not be ealled any 
one thing, but must be spoken of as nothing at all. As not know- 
ing relates to that which does not exist and knowledge to that 
which really is, opinion is neither knowing nor not knowing. It 
is more obscure than knowledge and brighter than ignorance. It 
holds its place between the two. This involves the question as 
to the something that parts both in being and non-being, and 
cannot rightly be considered as belonging to either. 

Sokrates accordingly sets about to demonstrate his meaning 
by suggesting examples. What pertains to the extremes must 
be assigned to them, and whatever belongs between should be 
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allotted there. He refers again to the individual who believes in 
the abundance of beautiful objects, but not in beauty itself, or 
that an absolute reality, beauty, justice, or any other, is one. Of 
all these innumerable beautiful objects, there is not one which 
from some point of view will not appear rightly, and of things 
relatively just, not one will not appear unjust. Hence it is man- 
ifest that most of the popular utterances about the beautiful and 
other qualities relate to conditions between actual being and 
absolute non-being. Of course, as has been demonstrated, if 
such a condition be apparent, it ought to be designated as what is 
conjectured or guessed, and not what is actually known. What- 
ever then belongs between the two, is to be perceived by the in- 
termediate faculty. So then, those individuals who behold many 
beautiful things, but do not perceive beauty itself, and are not 
able to follow another who would lead to it, or who behold many 
just things but have no adequate conception of justice itself, and 
so of other things, we may say that they entertain opinions but 
_ that they do not know anything of the matters which they are 
guessing about. But they who behold all these things and always 
the same and in the same relations, are those who know and are 
not simply entertaining opinions. These welcome and love the 
things of which they have knowledge; and the others care for 
the things of which they entertain opinions. Plainly, therefore, 
these latter individuals are lovers of opinion, rather than lovers 
of wisdom. Those, therefore, who welcome the truth, the reality 
in everything, are to be called philosophers, lovers of wisdom 
and not mere adherents to opinion. 

The discussion is thus brought to the issue before insisted 
upon, that philosophers ought to be rulers of the city. Such of 
this class as seem able to defend the laws and customs ought to 
be appointed. They ought to know the essential truth of every- 
thing, and be in no wise inferior to others in experience or defi- 
cient in virtue. First of all, those having the philosophic dis- 
position always love that learning which makes known to them 
the ever-being essence which never varies by generation and cor- 
ruption. They should be tenacious of it in every detail, omitting 
no part, small or great, or as more or less honorable, exhibiting 
ardency like those who are in love. Truthfulness should be in- 
herent in their very nature, inducing them never to accept of the 
lie but to hate it absolutely, from their tender affection for the 
truth. There is nothing more intimately allied to wisdom than 
is truth, and it is not possible for the same nature to be a lover 
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of wisdom and fond of falsehood. He who loves the real knowl- 
edge ought from early youth to desire all truth; and consequently 
when an individual passionately sets his desires upon an object, 
then as a stream diverted from its channel, they are weaker, 
in regard to other objects. The individual therefore whose 
desires flow out after knowledge, and such things, will be at- 
tracted by the pleasure of the soul itself, letting the delights of 
the body go uncared for, if he is not hypocritical but a genuine 
philosopher. Such a person will be moderate in his wants and 
in no way covetous. The reasons on account of which great 
wealth is sought so anxiously at great cost are likely to make 
any one else anxious, rather than this individual. 

In deciding between a person of philosophic nature and one 
who is not, it is further to be considered that he shall not be 
secretly mean and ungenerous. Sordidness is absolutely con- 
trary to a soul that is always reaching forward to attain the 
whole of things both divine and human. Possessing great liber- 
ality of mind, and beholding as in vision, all time and all essence, 
it does not imagine the human life, as compared with this, to be 
anything great. Such an individual will not think death anything 
terrible. Hence a person of timid and illiberal nature is not 
likely to have anything to do with genuine philosophy. 

Nor can an individual who is courteous, and not covetous, 
iliiberal, boastful or cowardly, ever be possibly hard to deal 
with, or unjust. Viewing directly from early youth, which is a 
wisdom-loving soul and which is not, it may be considered like- 
wise whether it is just and gentle, or unsocial and clownish. 

Another point is whether the individual learns easily or with 
difficulty. It is not to be expected that one will love anything to 
a sufficient degree, while he suffers pain in the doing, and accom- 
plishes little. When he is forgetful and can retain nothing that 
he has learned, he will be perfectly empty of the superior knowl- 
edge. Laboring to no purpose he will end in both hating him- 
self and such employment. Hence a person who is forgetful may 
not be classed rightly with students of wisdom, but only such 
may be so reckoned as can remember. A person uninstructed 
and ill-mannered has no attraction, except to excess. But truth 
leads to moderation. In addition to other qualifications, there- 
fore, it is essential that the person should possess a disposition 
well regulated and courteous, which it displays naturally and 
faithfully in respect to the idea of real things. These qualifica- 
tions are necessary and allied to each other that would attain 
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a sufficient and complete perception of the actual reality. Such 
a study can not be successfully pursued except the individual has 
a retentive memory, learns readily, is high-minded, courteous, 
loving and akin to truth, justice, courage and self-control. To 
such as these who have been matured by education and adult age, 
may the city be entrusted. 

Here Adeimantos interposes a serious objection. It is difii- 
cult to encounter Sokrates in argument, he remarks, but he does 
not himself perceive facts that sustain the conditions. On the 
contrary it is to be observed that those who engage in the study 
of philosophy do not do so for the sake of instruction while 
young and leaving off at maturity, but adhere to it when older. 
They become miscreant, and it may be said, very wicked." Even 
those who may be considered more worthy are so affected by 
this pursuit as to be of no use to the city. 

Sokrates admits that when philosophers are thus described 
it is the truth. But he explains by comparing the city to a ship. 
which has had a captain somewhat deaf, short-sighted, and not 
very well skilled in navigation. The sailors likewise are quar- 
reling about the pilotage. Each thinks that he himself ought to 
be the pilot, though he had never learned the art; and they all 
think that the art cannot be taught and are ready to kill any one 
who thinks differently. Accordingly certain of them manage 
by killing those opposed to them, and then in some way make 
the captain incapable. After this they go on with the ship, feast- 
ing on the stores. While this is happening the genuine pilot who 
takes observation of the year, the seasons, the sky, stars and 
winds is called a mere stargazer, an idle talker and a useless 
person. Under such conditions it is not remarkable that philoso- 
phers are not honored in cities. It is true that they are useless 
to the great body. But the fault is not theirs. It pertains to the 
others who do not make use of them. In the nature of things the 
skilful pilot does not seek to persuade the sailors to be governed 
by him; nor does the wise man go to the gate of the rich. Instead, 
the sick man, poor or rich, goes to the gates of the physician, 
and he who is conscious of the need of a wholesome government 
must wait on the person who is fit to govern. 

Hence, it seems that the best pursuit of all is not held in 
hand by those who are engaged in opposite directions. Indeed 
the worst calumny to philosophy comes through those who pro- 
fess to be its disciples. These, the person who is making the 


*All these epithets were applied to Sokrates himself. 
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attack, describes as superlatively wicked, while he decries the 
best as utterly useless. 

But Sokrates does not acknowledge that philosophy is the 
cause of such uselessness. The leading character of the worthy 
and good is truth. This the individual must pursue under all 
conditions, else he will be only a pretender who has no part what- 
ever in genuine philosophy. 

In his defense it may be pleaded that the true lover of knowl- 
edge presses forward naturally with eagerness in quest of the 
real. He does not wait to consider the innumerable matters of 
opinion that are offered, but never slackens or forsakes his love 
till he has learned the nature of everything that really is. He 
attains to this knowledge through the agency of that part of the 
soul that has to do with such matters, which is itself akin to the 
absolute. The lover of knowledge having become intimate and 
mingled with absolute being, thus generating mind and truth, 
he truly knows and lives and becomes vigorous. Then, but not 
before, does he have cessation of the pangs of childbirth. With 
this experience such a person is certain to hate falsehood abso- 
lutely. Where truth leads the way, a chorus of evils will never 
follow, but sound and just morals which are accompanied by 
moderation. 

Having shown that the characteristics of a philosophic 
nature are courage, greatness of soul, aptitude for knowledge 
and memory, it is next proposed to consider how it becomes cor- 
rupted, so many being ruined and few escaping. Such a nature 
is rarely to be found, and even the qualities just enumerated that 
belong to it corrupt the soul that possesses them, and pull it 
away from philosophy. Besides these, there are likewise all that 
are commonly called good, such as beauty, wealth, strength of 
body, and powerful family connections in the city operate the 
same way. Every seed or plant requires proper nutriment, cli- 
mate and soil, and the greater its vigor, the greater its need of 
proper conditions. So too, the best nature and disposition, when 
supplied with an incongruous aliment is liable to become worse 
than a nature originally inferior. Souls naturally the best be- 
come, if badly trained, the very worst; but a weak disposition 
will never accomplish anything very good or very bad. The phil- 
osophic, wisdom-loving nature, if suitably cultivated, will attain 
every virtue, but when badly trained, it will become the very 
opposite unless a god comes to its help. It is charged that the 
teachers corrupt the youth, but they who make this accusation 
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are themselves thus guilty. When they are seated in an assein- 
blage, court of law, theatre, camp or other public meeting, they 
blame some things which are said and applaud others, shouting 
and stamping. A youth on such occasions is very sure to be car- 
ried away by the blame or applause till he calls things excellent 
or base as the multitude have done, thus becoming of the same 
character as the others. It is not easy to resist, whatever the 
instruction which has been received.” 

Adeimantos acknowledges that this is the case from neces- 
sity. Sokrates reminds him that there is still the greatest neces- 
sity of all. These teachers who berate the philosophers, whom 
they are unabie to persuade after their style of procedure, have 
and exercise the power to punish, with ignominy, fines and 
deaths, the individual who is not persuaded. No private instruc- 
tor can cope with them. Hence there is not and cannot be any 
system by which any can be trained to virtue independently of 
them. This refers to anything human; for according to the pro- 
verb a system truly divine is not to be considered. For it ought 
to be well known, whatever is preserved and becomes what it 
ought to be in such a condition of public affairs is by decree of 
God. Sokrates also declares that every one of the private hired 
teachers who are called sophists, and thought to be rivals in the 
art, teach nothing else than these dogmas of the many, which are 
promulgated when they are assembled and called wisdom. It is 
as though a man were training an animal, and having learned its 
habits and the sounds which it utters, should eali this skill, wis- 
dom, and teach it as an established art, and define everything by 
the opinions and ecaprices of the animal. 

The multitude, Sokrates declares, will never admit that 
there is an absolutely beautiful, but not a plurality of things that 
are beautiful. The multitude cannot be philosophers; and those 
who have wisdom will be censured by them. Individuals too, 
who desire to please the multitude, will join in the ery. Yet the 
philosopher will be first among them all, if he has a body suited 
to the soul, and when he is older the citizens will desire to em- 
ploy him in their affairs. Then they will fawn, flatter and make 
promises to him in hope to secure a superior place with him in 
power. 

Here a character is depicted which many think to be that of 
Alkibiades. He had been familiar with Sokrates, was rich and 


"This would seem to be an endeavor to parry the accusation made against Sokrates 
that he corrupted the young men. The examples of Kritias and Alkibiades were 
fresh in the recollection of Athenians. 
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of noble rank, and also of tall and commanding form. Such a 
one, Sokrates thinks, would be of boundless ambition, and thinks 
himself fully equal to managing affairs both of Greeks and ‘‘bar- 
barians.’’ So he would carry himself loftily, and be full of osten- 
tation and conceit. Under these circumstances he would be little 
disposed to accept counsel from another. Yet if an individual 
of different temper, with real merit, should be in power, and 
inclined toward philosophy, those who had hoped to gain advan- 
tage through his friendship would see their expectations likely 
to be frustrated and would endeavor to check his philosophic 
aspirations, and at the same time plot against his adviser to 
blast his influence. It is hardly likely, therefore, that a man un- 
der such conditions would be a philosopher. Hence it may easily 
be perceived that the essential qualities of the wisdom-loving 
temper, if not rightly directed, are likely to be harmful. Such is 
the ruin and corruption of the best natures, and it is the cause of 
the greatest mischief to cities and private individuals. 

Another pen-picture evidently describes Athens as Plato 
regarded it. Having described the evils from rulers with philo- 
sophic tastes, but warped from their aims till they became ac- 
tually injurious to the welfare of community, Sokrates describes 
the unworthy individuals who have intruded into philosophy and 
exposed it to dishonor. He compares them to prisoners taking 
refuge from their dungeons in a sanctuary, artisans leaping from 
their peculiar calling into philosophy. It will be remembered 
that Sokrates had been a sculptor himself. Perhaps those who 
make such a change were best skilled in their callings. Because 
philosophy has an honorable distinction despite its unfortunate 
condition, it retains a rank above the other arts, many are at- 
tracted whose natures and capacities are imperfect, whose souls 
are exonerated by their miserable conditions, and their bodies 
disfigured by their peculiar employments. It is like a bald and 
puny smith who has acquired a little fortune, and having been 
washed in the bath and dressed in fine clothes, takes advantage 
of his master’s poverty to marry his daughter. 

The number that engage in philosophy worthily is very 
small. They are persons of that well-cultivated nature which 
seeks retirement, and persists in the pursuit of wisdom through 
the absence of corrupting tendencies. ‘‘It is not worth while,’’ 
Sokrates remarks, ‘‘to speak of the demonian signal, for it has 
happened to no one, or to a single individual, if at all. These 
few are such as taste and have tasted how sweet and blessed a 
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possession philosophy is, who have beheld the madness of the 
many, but no one does what is wholesome in the affairs of cities, 
though no one will help when the cause of justice is maintained. 
It is like falling among wild beasts; one does no good to the 
state or to his friends, but perishes to no purpose. He therefore, 
reasoning quietly on these things, attends to his own affairs. He 
is like a man sheltered under a wall in a storm. He sees the 
ruin about him and is content to pass his life pure from injus- 
tice and unholy actions, and to depart hence cheerful and kindly, 
with good hope.’’ 





AN OMAR SONNET. 
By Joun B. Oppycke. 


When I have put aside this mortal clay, 
A few relations and my gentle friends 
Will doubtless stand about in sad array 
And mourn because I’ve journeyed on my way. 
If then, when my real self to peace ascends 
"Tis sensate, surely it will also grieve 
That man so ill a compliment extends 
When o’er the house in ignorance he bends. 
Lament me not when death doth thus relieve 
My soul of the contaminated dust; 
Let no funereal fashions so deceive, 
Do not to Christian superstition cleave, 
But be rejoiced, e’en envious if thou must,— 
The tenant’s better station ne’er distrust. 








THE SCIENCE OF UNIVERSAL HARMONY. 


The Correspondences between the Human Soul, Numbers, Geometry, Music, Color, 
Astronomy, Chemistry and the Human Body, and their Practical Ap- 
plication to Modern Problems. 


By Knut M. Pavtt. 
ff 


Tue UnIversaL TEMPLE. 


OR AGES past the highest hopes and aspirations of pro- 

Kk gressive humanity have been to lay the spiritual and 
material foundation for the building of a Universal 
Temple; first in the soul of the human race, and then 
outwardly, as a visible sign of the highest thought and worship 
which will be expressed in the form of a building designed in 
symbolic proportions in the most perfect architectural beauty. 

Such a structure must be an expression of the essential wis- 
dom of all nations, and be the symbol of a perfect system of re- 
ligion, of science and philosophy, which will stand through the 
ages, leaving unimportant details to the individual or national 
taste, but tolerating the different opinions, manners and meth- 
ods, which will necessarily be found in those who are united in 
their effort to show humanity the road to its glorious destiny. 
Only on such broad bases will a Universal Temple be able to rise 
and stand as a beacon of light, love and knowledge, for eager and 
serious seekers after wisdom and truth. 

In the sacred doctrines of all nations there is enough ma- 
terial for an outer framework of universal teaching; it needs 
only to be woven into a harmonious whole, compared, explained 
and developed on its own basis, and if to this can be added the 
deeper knowledge of esoteric nature reserved for the few who 
have the courage, adaptability and opportunity to enter within 
its sacred portals, then the Temple of Universal Wisdom will be 
a grand reality. Sectarian views can be left to individuals, who 
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prefer to spend their time, effort and means in maintaining their 
particular doctrines. 

We shall here try to set forth the basic inner and outer laws 
for the construction of the Universal Temple. No serious effort 
is wasted in constantly presenting this great fact to the mind, 
and until the dream has grown into a reality, every serious con- 
tribution should be welcomed by those who await its realization. 
Each stone and each stroke of the gavel add to the fulfillment of 
long expectations, until eventually, the great Temple will rise in 
its grandeur and power to benefit the world. 

Every spiritual or divine truth causes a corresponding ma- 
terial manifestation, just as a sound wave produces a form in 
plastic material. When the great Christos wave now going forth 
from the inner spheres has softened the hard shell of material- 
istic humanity and changed it into a plastic substance, then the 
wave will appear in the form of a perfect Master or Christ. This 
is repeated again and again in every cycle of great need. 

In order to understand the silent process which is now active 
in the reconstruction and transforming of almost every depart- 
ment of life, we shall examine the universal laws of cosmic and 
planetary harmonic action which are at the root of the spiritual 
regeneration of the time. The ancient and modern sciences seem 
to be merging with a steadily increasing speed.. That we may 
have a basis analogous to our demonstrated facts in the science 
of musical harmony, we will examine the doctrine of the seven- 
fold division of the cosmos in its consciousness, force and sub- 
stance, and to do this in the light of what has been said about the 
relation of music to mathematics. When the laws of vibratory 
movement which rule the whole universe are understood in their 
various aspects, the conception of a Universal Temple will then 
not be difficult. 

God and a Stone are the two poles. Between these the whole 
creation oscillates. 

In the upbuilding of the elementary system of harmonic 
tones or vibrations we have seen that two great forces were at 
play, creating the foundation of the building. These are the two 
notes F and B, the poles of the musical system, through which 
the major and minor aspects were made manifest. Related to 
cosmic problems we will call these forces the two creative modes 
of motion: evolution and involution, spiritualization and materi- 
alization. In correspondences and analogies between groups of 
ideas, it is important that we take into consideration the idea of 
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the past, present, and the future state, to avoid the confusion of 
terms, which is the cause of much misunderstanding in literature. 
By the use of improper terms, great truths have often been mis- 
represented and ridiculed as superstition. When it is said that 
a certain number or color has a certain significance, this simply 
means that under certain circumstances its action is a definite 
one, but under other circumstances its action may be entirely 
different. The indiscriminate use of esoteric truths has dis- 
credited that grand old science. 

In connection with musical ideas the terms involution and 
evolution require some explanation. By involution we mean a 
change of cosmic vibratory speed from high to low; by evolution, 
the change is from low to high. We regard the involutive force 
as that which is sent out from the great central cause of univer- 
sal consciousness and which gradually changes fine substance in- 
to coarse matter; it condenses and contracts until a physical uni- 
verse is formed. On the other hand, the evolutive force returns 
to the great center of spiritual consciousness by the process of 
dissolving the gross matter into fine, breaking up the molecules 
into atoms of a finer nature and of higher vibratory speed, until 
the cyclic movement is at an end, and another cycle of a similar 
nature begins. This motion is like a cosmic breathing or pulsa- 
tion. The law of universal balance requires the two creative 
forces, the positive and the negative, to be simultaneously ac- 
tive, but alternately dominating each other. 

The involutive materializing force moves outwardly from 
the greater center and inwardly to the lesser centers, the atoms, 
causing them to contract into solid groups; whereas, the evolu- 
tive or spiritualizing process acts outwardly from the lesser cen- 
ters, separating them and moving inwardly to the great central 
cause of life and motion. 

The note F' corresponds to the involution of spirit into mat- 
ter only in so far as F is the note which in the D key-group has 
the largest amount of gravity or inertia. To this fact every 
practical musician can testify. The note F is heavy, solemn, 
and produces a depressing downward effect on an organism. F 
is the result of an involutive or condensing and gravitating force, 
but at the same time F evolves through the major spiral in the 
opposite direction up to the other pole B, which is the expression 
of levity or elasticity and corresponds to the evolution of 
matter into spirit as the result of such a force. Its action in the 
generative process is naturally the opposite, or involutive, 
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through the minor spiral back to the pole of gravity, the note F. 
This fact should be borne in mind when dealing with the analogy 
between notes and forces. 

Figure 29 shows this double process in a schematic way. The 
individual character of F is inertia, gravity, the result of invo- 
lution; it ascends to higher vibrations and meets the opposite 
force from B, whose individuality is levity and elasticity, which 
descends to slower vibrations. 

The properties of a note as the result of a previous process 
are naturally opposite to the future development of the same 
note, or the force working through the note. 

Strictly speaking, Ff is the result of involution, and the cause 
of evolution. B is the result of evolution and the cause of in- 
volution. The analogy should be understood in this sense. If 
nothing is mentioned about the different phases of development 
of an idea or a musical note, we refer to the present individuality 
of the idea or the note, as will be seen in Table XIX. 

The two fundamental forces, elasticity and inertia, are alter- 
nately at play in a vibratory system which possesses an individ- 
ual keynote or rate of speed. 

Figure 30 shows a simple application of this principle. An 
elastic spring, A, is rigidly attached at one end and provided 
with a heavy piece of iron or other metal, B. This combination 
of elasticity, A, and inertia or weight, B, forms an elementary 
vibratory system which possesses a certain frequency of its own, 
and is active when the spring is set in motion sideways. In the 
two extreme side positions the elasticity is at maximal activity; 


Levity, elasticity, 
result of evolution. 
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Figure 30. 


the spring thus bent is charged with force, but the inertia of the 
iron is inactive, being at the turning point. There is no elasticity 
in the middle position, as the spring is not bent, but the inertia of 
weight drives the spring into the opposite extreme, where again 
the inertia is exhausted and the elasticity made active. 

The alternating of the two forces results in a forward and 
backward motion, which we call vibration or oscillation. One 
complete period of vibration includes one forward and one back- 
ward movement, which we will call a period. One-half period is 
called an alternation. The number of periods per second is the 
frequency of the system, or the keynote. 

The keynote can be changed in two ways: by changing the 
elasticity of the spring, A, or the weight of the body, B. A 
stiff spring and light weight means an increase of vibratory 
speed: the evolution of matter (inertia) into spirit (elasticity). 
A weak spring and heavy weight causes a decrease of vibratory 
speed: the involution of spirit (elasticity) into matter (inertia). 

Such a swinging process gives a good analogy to the two 
creative cosmic forces which cause worlds to come into existence, 
and to disappear; the only difference is that the field of applica- 
tion is a different one, and the period infinitely longer. But 
whether we deal with an etheric particle vibrating 800,000,000,- 
000,000 times in one second, and producing the violet light, or the 
long period of world creation amounting to 311,040,000,000,000 
years, and called a Maha Kalpa in Hindu cosmogony, the princi- 
ples of the motion are identical, and show the unity of all vibra- 
tory phenomena. The creation of matter and destruction of 
spirit, and the destruction of matter and creation of spirit, are 
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the twice twofold motion of universal manifestation, correspond- 
ing to the simple elastic pendulum used in our illustration. 

Applied to musical notes, the motion is similar: F evolves up- 
ward to B, and B involves downward to F, thus giving the funda- 
mental law of vibratory polarity to the science of music or har- 
mony. Electric waves follow the same law, as every electrician 
knows. The elasticity of ether, called the electric force, com- 
bined with the inertia of the ether, or the magnetic force, together 
form the vibratory movement of the electro-magnetic waves, 
which is practically applied in wireless telegraphy, the alternat- 
ing current machinery, and in other fields of invention. 

The note D, which holds the balance between B and F’, corre- 
sponds to the neutral force which preserves the rhythm between 
the positive and the negative; it neither creates nor destroys, but 
rules, governs, preserves and neutralizes. The triple polar key 
represented by the chord B D F, the upper triangle in the seven- 
fold harmony, shows us the principles of cosmic harmony, the 
governing triangle of which is creation, preservation and de- 
struction; but the word destruction should be taken in the sense 
of transformation, not annihilation. ‘This triple aspect of a gov- 
erning intelligence or God is by the Hindus called Brahma, Vish- 
nu and Shiva; and by the Christian world Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit, the Three in One. In the light of the law of polarity, 
many of the difficult conceptions of divinity may be resolved into 
simple elements analogous to physical phenomena. 

The sacred Word of the East, the A U M, stands for the 
triple aspect of Divinity, A the creating, outgoing involutive 
force, Brahma, the Father or positive aspect, U the preserving, 
balancing foree, Vishnu, the Son or Christ, the neutral aspect; 
and finally M, the destroying or transforming ingoing evolutive 
force, Shiva, the Mother or Holy Spirit, which is the negative 
aspect of the three. 

In literature we sometimes meet a different polarization of 
the ‘‘Holy Trinity,’’ where the Son is taken as the negative as- 
pect, and it may be true in a secondary sense, but not as to its 
original character, which is the result of a union between two 
polar forces. Christ is the mediator, the preserver, holding the 
reins of government, the neutralizing power in the Universal 
Temple. From the analogy between the A U M and the govern- 
ing triad B D F we find that the middle element is double in its 
nature, a major D and a minor D, the Man-Christ and the Wo- 
man-Christ. In the sacred scriptures, many allusions are made 
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to the twofoldness of the Christ, and in the science of numbers 
we will find a beautiful illustration of the properties of divinity 
in developing the relationship of the two strangely connected 
numbers 27 and 26’/,, but an exposition of this would require a 
whole chapter. 

The major branch of the musical system has a natural ex- 
pression of joy and strength, as known by the chords; it repre- 
sents the deliberation of the soul captive in matter, and ascend- 
ing through higher numbers of vibration into spiritual regions, 
whereas the minor branch in its chords expresses the sadness of 
the soul when descending through lower vibrations into the ma- 
terial world. But both are necessary for the balance of the world, 
and for the preservation of a true cycle of experience for the 
ego, the key to this balance, or the preservation of extreme 
forces, is held by the great ruler of the sevenfold harmony, the 
Sacrificer, Son, Saviour or Christ. 


To be Continued. 





WHERE DWELLETH TRUTH. 
By Joun B. Oppycke. 


The hermit chemist in his workshop knows 

The properties of water everywhere 

By studying a single drop with care,— 
The portion small which all of ocean shows. 
Intelligence in every province grows 

From atoms, which their quality must share 

With all their kind. The microcosm e’er 
With macrocosmie foree and fullness glows. 
Thou art a man,—exact epitome : 

Of this great universe. Believe not that thou 

Art this or that great person, here and now,— 
But rather,—merest drop in life’s wild sea. 
Truth comes not through conceit, or power, or pelf, 
But only through full knowledge of the self. 








THE SEPHER HA-ZOHAR; 
OR 


THE BOOK OF LIGHT. 


Containing the doctrines of Kabbalah, together with the discourses and teachings of 
its author, the great Kabbalist, Rabbi Simeon ben Jochai, and now for 
the first time wholly translated into English, with notes, 
references, and expository remarks. 


By Nuruo pE MAnwaR. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Continued. 


ABBI ELEAZAR spake and said: ‘‘How great is thy 

R goodness which thou hast laid up for them that fear 
Thee’’ (Ps. xxxi. 19). How exceedingly great the celes- 

tial happiness which the Holy One has prepared for 

those who are pure in heart and mind and delight in the study 
of the divine law, when they ascend into the higher and diviner 
life. The seripture does not only say thy goodness, but the 
great abundance of thy goodness. What do these words com- 
prehend? It will be one of the great enjoyments of those who 
attain to the higher life, to live in the presence of the Eternal 
One who is known to them as ‘‘ Abundant Goodness’’ and who in 
scripture is referred to as ‘‘the great good to the house of Israel, 
or children of light.’’ Again, ‘‘How great is thy goodness,’’ 
words wherein is contained the mystery of Hochma (Wisdom) 
which includes all mysteries and therefore is designated or called 
Mah (how.) ‘*Thy goodness’’ is the light created on the first 
day. ‘‘Which thou hast laid up for them that fear thee’’ signi- 
fies the garden of Eden of which it is written: ‘‘The place, O 
Lord, which thou hast made for them to dwell in’’ (Ex. xv. 17). 
‘‘Be¥ore the sons of Men,’’ viz., the souls of the just who, on 
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their ascension into Paradise, became clothed with bright ether- 
eal raiment and in their forms resemble those they bore on the 
earth plane. After abiding there a short space of time, they 
mount up to the celestial college in the higher Eden, where, after 
bathing in perfumed rivers, they come forth at times, appearing 
to man, on whose behalf they perform miracles like the angels 
from on high and similar to what we have ourselves just experi- 
enced. We have seen the light of the sacred lamp, but alas! that 
we have not learned and acquired more of the secret doctrine of 
Wisdom. 

Then spake Rabbi Abba. It is written: ‘‘ And Manoah said 
to his wife, ‘We shall surely die for we have seen God’ ’’ (Judges 
xiii. 22). Although Manoah knew not who had spoken to him, 
yet he imagined it was the divine Being of whom it is affirmed 
‘“No man can see my face and live.’’ We ourselves have been 
blessed with the celestial light that has been with us on our way, 
and whom the Holy One has sent to us in order to make known 
and reveal to us secret wisdom. Happy are we! 

Then went they on their way and arrived at a hillside as the 
sun was about to set. The leaves of the trees in a neighboring 
grove stirred by a gentle breeze began in sweet cadences to hymn 
their praises to the Creator and heard by the travellers wending 
their way, a voice cried: ‘‘Children of the great Divine who go 
down and mingle with mortals on the earth plane, and who reflect 
the light of your learning in the celestial college, assemble and 
gather yourselves together in your usual places for instruction 
in the secret doctrine.’’ Then another voice exclaimed: ‘‘Ye 
great and honored teachers, behold, the Master sits on his 
throne!’’ Then another voice, in great and mighty tones, cried 
aloud: ‘‘The voice of the Lord breaketh the cedars’’ (Ps. 
xxix. 5). Rabbi Eleazar and Rabbi Abba at once prostrated 
themselves with their faces on the earth and trembled greatly. 
At last, rising, they fled hastily away and stayed not to listen 
longer, but proceeded on their way. 

On arriving at the house of Rabbi Jose, son of Rabbi Simeon, 
son of Leconga, they beheld Rabbi Simeon ben Jochai there, and 
were exceeding glad. Said Rabbi Simeon: I know your jour- 
ney has been a wonderful and marvellous one. We were sleep- 
ing when you went forth and we saw with you Benaiah the son 
of Jehoida and who had brought two crowns from the Aged One 
wherewith to bedeck you. Truly the Holy One was with you. 
Furthermore, if I had not seen this in a vision, I should have 
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divined from your looks what has happened unto you. Said 
Rabbi Abba: What thou sayest is true, and the words of a sage 
are of more worth than those of a prophet. Rabbi Eleazar then 
recounted to his father all that had happened to them. Rabbi 
Simeon trembled and said: ‘‘Oh, Lord, I have heard thy speech 
and was afraid’’ (Habace. iii. 1). These words were uttered by 
the prophet Habacue. After dying he was resuscitated and 
brought back to life by Elisha, the prophet and seer. Where- 
fore was he called Habacuc? Because of the words of Elisha 
to his mother: ‘‘About this season, according to the time of 
life, thou shalt embrace a son’”’ (II. Kings iv. 16). In Hebrew 
the word embrace is expressed by the word habac. The prophet 
Habacue was the son of the Shunamite woman and was so named 
because he was once embraced by his mother and again by Elisha 
as the scripture relates. ‘‘And he put his mouth upon his 
mouth’’ (IT. Kings iv. 34). In an ancient book written by King 
Solomon, I have read that the seventy-two sacred divine names 
of the Holy One imprinted on the body of every mortal born 
into the world, had faded and become obliterated from the form 
of the Shumanite’s son when he died. After Elisha the prophet 
had embraced him, these names containing two hundred and 
sixty letters reappeared, hence his name Habacuc, the numerical 
value of the letters composing it, being equal to 260. This is 
why Habacue said: ‘‘I have heard thy speech and was afraid,”’ 
that is, what I must experience or pass through in the world and 
was afraid. Oh, Lord! grant that thy work which thou hast per- 
formed through me in my two lives may endure. 

Pausing a moment, Rabbi Simeon exclaimed: After what 
I have heard from you I also am afraid before the Holy One. 
Then raising his hands on high he cried: How great is Hamme- 
nuna the aged, the renowned teacher of the secret doctrine! 
Blessed and happy are ve who have seen him face to face, a favor 
I have never enjoyed. Prostrating himself upon the earth, 
Rabbi Simeon beheld in a vision Rabbi Hammenuna the aged, on 
his course and hastening to light up the temple of King Messiah. 
Observing Rabbi Simeon, he cried: ‘‘Thou shalt be associated 
and take thy place with the great teachers of the secret doctrine 
who ever stands in the presence of the Holy One.’’ From that 
day Rabbi Simeon called Rabbi Eleazar his son and Rabbi Abba 
by the name of Peniel as we read of Jacob: ‘‘He called the 
name of the place Peniel, for I have seen Alhim face to face’’ 
(Gen. xxxil. 30). 
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ExXposItTIion OF BiBLE MYSTERIES. 


‘‘In the beginning,’’ Rabbi Hiya spake and said: ‘‘ The be- 
ginning of wisdom is the fear of Jehovah, a good understanding 
have all they that do his commandments, his praise endureth 
forever’’ (Ps. exi. 10). The beginning of wisdom has reference 
to the great object of wisdom, viz., to raise and elevate vs into 
the higher and diviner life, as it is said: ‘‘Open to me the gates 
of righteousness’’ (Ps. exviii. 19). This is the gate or way of 
the Lord through which everyone must pass in order to attain 
unto this life and live in the presence of the heavenly king. Ere 
this, however, there are several other gates on the upward course 
which must be passed through, each with their bolts and bars 
that have to be unloosed, and the last of which is that called ‘‘the 
fear of the Lord.’’ It is the one only gate of access. There 
are in scripture two beginnings (bereshith) mentioned, and are 
united into one, viz., ‘‘the fear of the Lord’’ and ‘‘the beginning 
of Wisdom,’’ both one and the same, and never found disjoined 
from each other. As it is written: ‘‘That men may know that 
thy name is Jehovah only.’’ (Ps. Ixxxiii. 18). Why is the first 
gate called the fear of the Lord? Because it is a tree of good 
or evil. When a man lives uprightly, it is a tree of good to him; 
if unjustly, a tree of evil. It is the gate or portal through which 
all blessing, spiritual or temporal, comes. The words: ‘‘A good 
understanding,’’ refer to those gates which, as aforesaid, are 
one and the same. 

Said Rabbi Jose: ‘‘A good understanding’’; it is the tree of 
hfe without admixture or alloy of evil. ‘‘That do his command- 
ments’’ are they who are true and faithful students of esoteric 
science. ‘‘His praise endureth forever’’ signifies that the 
throne of God or, in other words, the action of the good law, 
pervades the universe and endures throughout all ages. 

Rabbi Simeon was sitting engaged in meditation and study 
of the secret doctrine during the night when the celestial bride 
becomes united to her bridegroom, for then, it is enjoined upon 
all the members of her retinue they should especially be present 
to accompany her to the nuptial dais and rejoice with her. On 
the eve of the heavenly union they must devote themselves to 
the study of the Pentateuch, the prophetical books, and the 
other parts of scripture, to the explanation of verses, and their 
occult meaning in which the heavenly spouse takes great delight. 
These students, with their acquired knowledge resulting from 
their studies, are ‘‘the marriage guests.’’ When she ascendeth 
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and seateth herself on the nuptial dais, the Holy One salutes her 
and blesses her attendants and presents them with crowns and 
garlands. Happy and blessed is their lot! Rabbi Simeon, to- 
gether with his students, spent the night in study and acquiring 
deeper knowledge of esoteric science. Then said Rabbi Simeon: 
Blessed are ye! inasmuch as having spent this eve in meditation 
and study, your names will be enrolled and written in the celes- 
tial book, and the Holy One will endow you with faculties and 
powers more enlarged and receptive for the comprehension and 
understanding of divine mysteries. 

Rabbi Simeon again spake and said: “The heavens declare 
the glory of God.’’ (Ps. xix. 2). These words have already been 
explained, but they possess a deeper mystical meaning. At the 
time that the heavenly spouse is adorned in order to ascend the 
nuptial dais surrounded with the masters or teachers who have 
rejoiced with her throughout the night, beholding her husband, 
then is it ‘‘the heavens declare the glory of God,’’ the heavens 
meaning the bridegroom who enters the nuptial chamber. The 
word ‘‘declare’’ (mesapherim) signifies sending forth glittering 
rays from one end of the wood to the other like a brilliant 
sapphire. ‘‘The glory of God’’ is the glory of the bridegroom 
who is called El (God) as it is written: ‘‘E] judgeth the right- 
eous, El] is angry with the wicked every day.’’ (Ps. vu. 12). 
During the whole of the year up to the eve of the celestial union, 
He is called El, but when the marriage day is consummated, he 

takes the name of Kobad (glory). These two names are a 
source of reciprocal light, power and joy to each other. 

‘* And the firmament showeth his handiwork.’’ His handi- 
work are the true and faithful followers of the holy law of whom 
it is said: ‘‘Let the beauty of the Lord, our God, be upon us and 
establish thou the work of our hands upon us, yea, the work of 
our hands establish thou it’’ (Ps. xe. 17), signifying or referring 
to the work of circumcision, which is a sign marked on the human 
body. Rabbi Hammenuna, the aged, has said: ‘‘Suffer not thy 
mouth to cause thy flesh to sin’’ (Eccles. v. 5). Never allow thy 
lips to give expression to evil words and thus sin against thy 
flesh which has been sanctified with the seal of the holy covenant, 
for by so doing thou incurrest the danger of being cast into the 
hell of evil and wrong-doing (Gehenna), the ruler of which is 
called Duma and is always attended with destroying angels, ob- 
serving those who keep the covenant over whom they have then 
no power to injure or afflict. It is further written: ‘‘ Neither say 
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thou before the angel, that it was an error; that is, speak nothing 
that will cause the angel Duma to prevail against and overcome 
thee. ‘‘The firmament showeth his handiwork.’’ These are the 
companions of the heavenly spouse, whose names are marked and 
inscribed in the firmament. What firmament? The visible 
heaven in which are the sun and moon, stars and constellations, 
and is the true Book of God. In it are found and written the 
names of all who have kept themselves pure and undefiled. 

‘‘Day unto day uttereth speech.’’ This refers to the great 
holy day of the King who applauds his companions and com- 
mends the words of learning and wisdom uttered by each of 
them. ‘‘Night unto night showeth knowledge.’’ That is, each 
night communicates to the following one the mystery of the 
esoteric knowledge which enlightens all intelligences. ‘‘There is 
no speech nor language where their voice is not heard,’’ mean- 
ing they discourse not of worldly matters and vanities in pres- 
ence of the King, who taketh no delight in such. ‘‘Their line is 
gone out through all the earth’’ refers to the dimensional arche- 
types according to which the heavens and the earth were meas- 
ured and formed. If the question be asked who resides in them? 
Scripture declares: ‘‘In them hath he set a tabernacle for the 
sun,’’ that is, the Holy One has fixed his mansion or tabernacle 
in the heavens wherein he is adorned and is then as a bridegroom 
coming out of his chamber rejoicing to run on his course, which 
when finished, he mounteth on high and runneth another course 
elsewhere. ‘‘His going forth is from the end of the heaven and 
his circuit unto the ends of it,’’ that is, he descendeth from the 
higher to the lower world, which is expressed by the word 
outhqouphatha in which is included the idea of rotundity. For 
this reason the duration of a year is termed, thqouphatha-shana, 
for during that period the earth has travelled round the sun, and 
heen the recipient of the whole of its rays of light and heat. ‘‘ And 
there is nothing hid from the heat thereof.’? Every created 
thing, whether visible or not, is affected by the warming rays of 
the sun, which occultly represents the universality of the secret 
doctrine operating everywhere and is described as ‘‘the law of 
the Lord is perfect.’’ 

From the beginning of this Psalm (19th) the tetragramma- 
ton or holy name I. H. V. H. is found six times, showing the 
mystery contained in the word Brashith (in the beginning), 
which has six letters, Bra-shith, (He created six) and these six 
letters correspond to the six first words of scripture which ex- 
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press the work of creation. Bra, Alhim, eth, hassamayim, veath, 
aaretzs (Alhim created the substance of the heaven and the 
earth) or thus: Alhim created the substance of fire, water and 
earth. 

At this moment Rabbi Eleazar and Rabbi Abba entered the 
assembly. On beholding them, Rabbi Simeon exclaimed: 
Truly is the presence of the Schekinah with you and therefore I 
have called you Peniel, for ye have seen the Schekinah face to 
face, and now that I have explained the esoteric meaning of Ben- 
aiah, Son of Jehoida, I will explain to you the mystical meaning 
of yet another biblical verse: ‘‘And he slew an Egyptian, a 
man of great stature five cubits high’’ (I. Chron. xii. 23). The 
word Egyptian refers to Moses, of whom we said that he was 
very ‘‘great in the land of Egypt, in the eyes of Pharaoh’s ser- 
vants and the people of the land’’ (Ex. xi. 3), the mystical mean- 
ing of which is that he was distinguished more by his intellectual 
endowments and gifts than by his stature, similar to Adam, the 
first man, of whom it is metaphorically said that his stature was 
of the number of cubits separating the east from the west of the 
world. So when it is said of Moses that he was five cubits in 
height, it means that he was an adept practised in the five virtues 
leading to spiritual perfection, viz., love to God, chastity, charity, 
humility and perseverance in meditation and study of the secret 
doctrine. ‘‘And in the hand of the Egyptian was a spear like 
a weaver’s beam,’’ meaning the rod of God on which was en- 
graved the holy name of forty-two letters, as was the shuttle of 
Bezaleel since we read: ‘‘He hath filled him with the spirit of 
God in wisdom, in understanding, in knowledge and in all manner 
of workmanship, and to devise curious works, in gold, silver and 
brass—all manner of work of the engraver, of the cunning work- 
man, and of the embroiderer”’ (Ex. xxxv. 31-35). ‘‘Happy was 
the lot of Moses!’’ Come, therefore, dear friends; come and 
let us meditate and evolve new thoughts and ideas from out of 
the secret doctrine, for whoever on this night doeth thus shall 
be preserved from evil, and live in peace hereafter, ‘‘for the 
angel of the Lord campeth round about them that fear him and 
delivereth them. Oh, taste and see that the Lord is good. 
Blessed is the man that trusteth in him’’ (Ps. xxxiv. 8-9). 

Again, on another occasion, Rabbi Simeon spake and said: 
‘*Bereshith bara Alhim’’ (In the beginning created God). These 
words require great thought and consideration, for everyone that 
says there is another God is cut off from the world, as it is writ- 
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ten: ‘‘Thus shall he say unto them, the gods that have not made 
the heavens and the earth, even they shall perish from the earth 
and from under these heavens’’ (Jer. x. 11), for there is no 
other God beside the Holy One. 

This verse is in the Chaldee tongue excepting the last word 
Aleh (these) which is in Hebrew. Why? It might be said, in 
order that the holy angels should not comprehend its significa- 
tion of the divine unity. The true reason is that they might not 
become envious of man and thus cause him to suffer, for in the 
words, ‘‘the gods that have not made the heavens and the earth”’ 
have reference to certain angels who fell from heaven and set 
themselves up as gods. 

Now the word earth which in Hebrew is argqa, in the Chaldee 
is areca; why so? Because it is one of the seven lower worlds 
where reside the descendants of Cain. After his expulsion from 
the earth, he went thither and begat children. This arqa was 
partly lighted and partly enshrouded in darkness and governed 
by two chiefs who were constantly warring against each other. 
On the arrival of Cain, however, they entered into an alliance 
of friendship for they perceived that it was to him they owed 
their existence. They became one body with two heads, the 
name of the one was Aphira, and Qastimon, the name of the 
other ; this ruled over the dark, that over the hght parts of Arqa. 
Before becoming joined together, they were like angels with six 
wings, Aphira having the form of an ox, Qastimon that of an 
eagle. On their union, they took on them the human form and 
begat offspring like unto themselves. When they found them- 
selves in darkness, they became changed into the form of a ser- 
pent with two heads, and crawling as a serpent they plunged 
into the great sea, the abode of demons, where they found the 
decadent angels Azar and Azael and expelled them from their 
lurking places. These then fled and hid themselves in dark 
mountains thinking that the Holy One was about to execute ven- 
geance upon them for their evil doings and conduct. After this, 
the two chiefs Aphira and Qastimon swam through the great 
sea and went to visit Naamah, the mother of the demons, and the 
first deceiver and seducer of holy angels, who after their fall 
took different human forms and in their turn became corruptors 
of mankind. After roaming through the world they returned to 
Arqa, and now their great object is to corrupt the descendants of 
Cain and lead them into sin. Respecting this Arqa, the heaven 
with its various constellations and stars is altogether different 
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from our visible heavens at night. The seasons for sowing and 
reaping are not the same as ours in their sequence and regu- 
larity, being separated by a considerable number of years ; these 
two chiefs of Arga are they to whom the Scripture refers, who 
posing as gods shall become exterminated from our Thebel or 
earth on which they shall not exercise any dominion, nor afflict 
the children of man during the night, but as saith the Scripture: 
‘‘They shall be destroyed by Aleh, by whom the heavens and the 
earth have been created. This is why Aleh in this verse is 
written in Hebrew, designating the holy name untranslatable into 
the Chaldee language. 

Then said Rabbi Eleazar to his father: What meaneth the 
words: ‘‘Who would not fear thee, Oh King of nations?’’ (Jer. 
x.,7). Whois this King of Nations or Gentiles? 

Said Rabbi Simeon: ‘‘This verse, my son, has been inter- 
preted in various ways, but all alike erroneous, as is proved by 
the remaining portion of the verse, ‘‘among all the wise men of 
the nations and in all their kingdoms, there is none like unto 
thee,’’ which closes the mouth of the ungodly who imagine that 
the Holy One knoweth not and is not acquainted with the 
thoughts of their hearts. We will now refute their error. 

A Gentile philosopher came to me one day, saying: You 
say that your God rules in the heavens on high and that all the 
angelic hosts cannot approach him or form a conception of his 
being. The words of this verse add no dignity to his glory. 
What glory and eminence can be ascribed to a deity who cannot 
be found and located amongst mankind. Furthermore, you de- 
clare: ‘‘And there arose not a prophet since in Israel like unto 
Moses’’ (Deuter. xxxiv. 10), from which it may be inferred 
that though no such prophet as he rose in Israel, yet it does not 
apply to the Gentiles, amongst whom I venture to maintain there 
have appeared many as great and equal to him. From these 
words of Jeremiah I conclude therefore that only amongst the 
wise men of the Gentiles there is none like unto God, but that in 
Israel there have been many like unto him; consequently, he 
could not be from this similarity their superior or master. Think 
well over my words and you will confess that I have reasoned 
logically and correctly. 

My reply to him was thus: ‘It is true what thou sayest, that 
in Israel there have been some sages like unto God. Who raiseth 
the dead to life again? Is it not God only? Yet both Elijah and 
Elisha brought the dead to life again. Who maketh the rain 
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descend, but God only? Yet by his prayer Elijah caused it to 
cease and descend. Who is it but the Holy One that made the 
heavens and the earth? Yet Abraham came, and by him they were 
established. Who rules the course of the sun? Is it not the Holy 
One? Yet Joshua commanded it to stand still as it is written: 
‘And the sun stood still’’ (Josh. x., 13). The Holy One gave 
decrees, so also did Moses, and they were established and con- 
formed. Again the Holy One decreed punishments, but the just 
men of Israel caused them to cease or be turned aside, as it is 
said: ‘‘The righteous man ruleth in the fear of God’’ (II. Sam. 
xxill., 3). Moreover, he commanded the just to walk in his 
way and to become like him. On hearing these words the philo- 
sopher turned away and went to the village of Shehalim, where 
he became known as the Little Joshua. There he applied him- 
self to the study of the secret doctrine and eventually became one 
of the sages and chief men in that place. 

Let us now return to the exposition of the words: ‘‘ All the 
nations before him are as nothing.’’ What do they mean? As 
also: ‘‘Who would not fear thee, Oh King of the Gentiles.’’ What 
is their signification? Is God then the King of the Gentiles and 
not of Israel? Yea, the Holy One everywhere wishes to be glor- 
ified and worshipped by Israel and his name to be attached to 
Israel only, as it is written: ‘‘The God of Israel, the God of the 
Hebrews’’ (Ex. v., 3). ‘‘The King of Israel’’ (Is. xliv., 6). 
But the other nations of the world say: ‘‘ We have other protec- 
tors in heaven. Your king ruleth over you and our king ruleth 
over us. The Scriptures say: ‘‘Who would not fear thee, Oh 
King of the Gentiles???’ Now in heaven there are four great 
cosmokratores or rulers who derive their power and authority 
over the nations from the divine ruler and are unable to do any- 
thing except by his will and command. By the words: ‘‘ Wise 
men of the nations,’’ is meant the celestial rulers of the Gentiles, 
from whom these receive all their wisdom. Also the words: 
‘‘ Amongst all their kingdoms,’’ have reference to the dominions 
of these rulers with their attendant hosts, who control the affairs 
of the world as executors of the divine will. ‘‘There is none 
like unto thee, Oh Lord, the holy and hidden one, who hath made 
the heavens and the earth.’’ Of this Holy One we learn: ‘‘In 
the beginning God created the heavens and the earth,’’ but to the 
nations and their dominions may be applied: ‘‘And the earth 
was without form and void.’’ 

Children! exclaimed Rabbi Simeon, let each of you prepare 
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or procure a jewel for the heavenly bride; and thou, Eleazar, 
my son, be ready when the bridegroom cometh, to offer thy 
present to-morrow, when he ascendeth the dais with hymns and 
praises of his retinue. 

Then Rabbi Eleazar read aloud: ‘‘ Who is this that cometh 
out of the wilderness?’’ (Cant. III., 6). The two words ‘‘who’’ 
and ‘‘this’’ refer to two holy beings intimately associated and 
joined together by a tie which is termed olah (sacrifice). Though 
the literal meaning of this word is to ascend or come up, yet it 
occultly refers to the ‘‘Holy of Holies.’’ Again ‘‘who’’ (Mi) 
is united to ‘‘this’’ (Zoth) in order that it, the Holy of Holies, 
may come from the wilderness. ‘‘Out of the wilderness’’ means 
mystically from or out of the word, and we are taught: ‘‘Thy 
word is comely’’ (Cant. [V., 3). Also by way of tradition has 
been imparted to us the signification of the words: ‘‘ Who shall 
deliver us out of the hand of this mighty God?’’ This is the 
God that smote the Egyptians with all the plagues in the wilder- 
ness’’ (I. Sam., iv., 8). Why in the wilderness, when we read 
it was in their own land of Egypt? Now the term bemidbar (in 
the wilderness) in its real meaning is ‘‘by the Word,’’ and 
everything that was done unto them was done by the Word of 
the Lord. And this is true generally. 

When man rises in the morning he should utter or pro- 
nounce a blessing as soon as he opens his eyes, as did the holy 
men of olden time. They used to place near themselves a ves- 
sel of water. When waking they washed their hands and then 
commenced the study of the secret doctrine. At the time of 
cock crow, whether it be at midnight or break of day, the Holy 
One is found in the Garden of Eden, during which the defiled 
and impure are forbidden to pray or biess. When a man sleeps 
and his soul quits his body, an impure spirit comes and attaches 
itself to it and pollutes it. This is why it is forbidden to bless 
God before first washing the hands and engaging in the study 
of occult science. This applies also during the day when a man 
is awake; for then the impure spirit is unable to defile him 
except he is in some improper place. Even then it is unlawful 
when leaving it to bless God or recite a single verse of scripture 
without first washing his hands, though he may not have touched 
any impure thing. Woe to those who neglect and regard not 
this rite! They know nothing of the glory of their Lord; noth- 
ing of the law or principle upon which the world is founded. 
In every impure place there is an impure spirit whose delight 
is to dwell there and attach itself to man. 
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Then spake Rabbi Simeon and said: Whoever gives not to 
God a part of his works or substance is guilty of avarice. Satan 
hates him, becomes his accuser and takes him out of the world. 
Great and terrible are the afflictions he has to endure! We give 
to God when we give to the poor as far as we are able, in the 
time of their need and necessity. If in times of our rejoicing 
and feasting the Holy One observes them ignored and forgotten 
and uncared for he grieves over and sympathizes with them 
and ascends on high, thinking to destroy the world. Then the 
souls of just men made righteous gather before him, saying: 
‘‘Lord of the universe! thy name is called gracious and merciful. 
Have pity upon thy erring, forgetful children.’’ And the Holy 
One replies: ‘‘Is it not upon mercy that I have founded the world 
as it is written: ‘‘The world is builded up on mercy”’ (Ps. 
Ixxxix., 2). Then spake the angels: ‘‘Ruler of the universe! 
behold such a man eats and drinks and is able to succor the 
poor, yet refrains his hand.’’ Then goeth forth the accuser, 
after obtaining permission, and hurries him out of existence. 
Who in the world was so great as Abraham, who did good and 
was kind to all creatures? Yet we learn from tradition that when 
Isaac, his son, was weaned, he made a great feast and invited 
thereto all the great men of the place to be present. At the 
festive gathering it is said that an accusing angel was there in 
the form of a poor unknown beggar, but no one recognized or 
took any notice of him. Abraham busied himself in attending to 
and waiting upon his royal and noble guests, whilst Sarah 
suckled the infants of all those who did not believe that she had 
given birth to a child and said that Isaac was some foundling 
who had been picked up on the roadside and brought to Sarah. 
When, therefore, they brought their own infants Sarah suckled 
all of them in their presence as the scripture states : ‘‘ Who would 
have said unto Abraham that Sarah should have given children 
suck.’’ The accusing angel happened to be entering the house 


- when Sarah was uttering the words: ‘‘God has made me a sub- 


ject of laughter.’’ Forthwith he presented himself before the 
Holy One and said: ‘‘Lord of the universe, Thou ecallest Abra- 
ham thy friend. He has made a great feast, but has not remem- 
bered the poor and has not even offered a sacrifice of a single 
turtle dove. Sarah also says Thou hast caused her to become a 
subject of derisive laughter and jeers.’’ Then replied the Holy 
One: ‘‘Who is there amongst men, kinder and more charitable 
than Abraham?’’ The accuser, however, was dissatisfied until 
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he learned that the feast would be followed by sorrow and trouble 
to Abraham, which came to pass when God commanded Abraham 
to offer up Isaac as a sacrifice, and Sarah died through anguish 
of heart when she learned what God had commanded with respect 
to her son. All these misfortunes arose through neglect of the 
poor.’’ 

On another occasion Rabbi Simeon spake and said: It is 
written: ‘‘And Hezekiah turned his face toward the wall and 
praved unto the Lord’’ (Is. xxxviil., 2). Observe how great 
the power and influence of a student of the secret doctrine. He 
is superior to all others, for he fears nothing, being in close 
touch with the tree of life, from which he receives counsel and 
instruction all his days. It teaches us in the way of truth and 
how to avoid evil that may assail us, and also how to direct our 
ways and walk before the Lord. Therefore, it is necessary we 
should study the secret doctrine day and night and observe its 
teachings and doctrines. By night, when reclining on our beds 
we ought to submit ourselves to the kingdom of heaven and make 
it our chief object to commend ourselves to the care and guar- 
dianship of the Almighty. Then become we freed from all evil 
influences and demoniacal powers have no sway over us. In 
the morning the student of esoteric science rises and gives thanks 
to his Lord and wends his way to the temple and there pours 
forth his soul in prayer and adoration. Afterwards he should 
take counsel from the holy patriarchs, as it is written: ‘‘I will 
come into thy house in the multitude of thy mercies, and in thy 
fear will I worship toward thy holy temple’’ (Ps. v., 7). We 
are taught from tradition never to enter the house of prayer 
before being instructed by the patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, who will inspire us with suitable prayers to be addressed 
to the Holy One, for the words: ‘‘In the multitude of thy 
merey,’’ designate Abraham; ‘‘I will worship in or toward thy 
holy temple,’’ refer to Isaac; and ‘‘in thy fear,’’ to Jacob. Then 
we render acceptable worship and of us it will be said: ‘‘ Israel, 
thou art my servant in whom [ will be glorified’’ (Is. xlix., 3). 

Rabbi Pinchus used frequently to go and visit Rabbi 
Rechumi, whose dwelling was on the borders of the Sea of Genes- 
sareth. Rabbi Rechumi was very aged and had become blind. 
He spake and said to Rabbi Pinchus: I have heard that the 
son of Jochai, my fellow student in esoteric science, possesses a 
most precious stone, a pearl [ have greatly desired to behold. 
It radiates rays of light like those of the sun and lightens up 
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the world and will continue to do so until the Ancient of Days 
sits upon his throne. Thou art his grandson, therefore happy is 
thy lot. Go thou my son and search for this glittering and lus- 
trous pearl, for now is the most propitious time for finding it. 
Rabbi Pinchus with two others, went forth and embarked 
on a vessel. Observing two birds flying overhead, he cried aloud: 
Birds! birds! flying over the waters, have you seen the dwel- 
ling place of the son of Jochai? After a few moments again 
he eried: Birds! Birds! come and tell me. Then flew they 
away, but after a time returned and in the beak of one of them 
was a slip of paper on which was written: ‘‘The son of Jochai 
has quitted and left the cave in which he dwells with Rabbi 
Eleazar his son.’’ Then he went and found Rabbi Simeon suf- 
fering from bodily sores. To his expressions of sorrow, finding 
him so ill and afflicted, Rabbi Simeon replied: Iam glad, Rabbi 
Pinchus, thou hast found me thus. If it had been otherwise I 
should not be what lam. Suffering makes us wiser and better. 


(To be Continued.) 





All visible things are emblems; what thou seest is not there 
on its own account; strictly taken is not there at all; Matter 
exists only spiritually, and to represent some Idea, and body it 
forth. 


—Diogenes Teufelsdrokh in Thomas Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. 





The ablest of all the mental physicians, Time. 
—Fielding in Amelia. 








THE THEOSOPHICAL LIFE. 
By EuizasetH P. CorneE Lu. 


|: ONE potent, connecting current which runs through 
the whole of humanity we may call the life principle. 
Consciously or unconsciously, each of us steers his bark 
in certain well-defined channels in our communal life, 
and these channels have received definite names. Each has its 
separate duties, pleasures and responsibilities. For instance, 
when we speak of a ‘‘business life’’ there is no possibility of 
confusing it with a life of mere idleness and pleasure. The 
‘simple life’? brings up to our minds a more direct handling of 
the facts of existence, which are stripped of their useless trap- 
pings and complexities; there is an attempt at a return to more 
natural methods of calm and repose. We would never confuse 
it with the ‘‘strenuous life’’ of which we hear so much, although 
that, too, may in a certain sense be simple. A ‘‘religious’’ or 
‘‘monastie’’ life does not stand at all for the same thing as a 
fashionable life; a literary or scientific life is not that of a man 
about town. Back of all of these expressions are the ideals which 
they represent. Is it so with the Theosophical Life? What 
does the Theosophical Life stand for to us? Does it differ from 
those we have mentioned, and if so, in what way? 

In the first place, in life we start with actualities and travel 
toward idealities; and it is only the ideal of a theosophical life we 
can attempt to portray, and that ideal will vary with the indi- 
vidual. Before even an attempt is made to begin on this par- 
ticular life there is so much to be done that we are hardly fitted 
for the real task before death calls us to another plane. As 
different traits appeal to different individuals, the particular 
characteristics to which I wish to refer can only be regarded as 
those which may perhaps appeal to one individual, and may not 
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be those which another would find necessary to particularly em- 
phasize. But suppose we take an ordinary type, one in whom 
the thinking faculty is active, and turn his thoughts toward 
theosophical teachings; or, rather, let us suppose him to have 
become sufficiently interested in the subject to be willing to give 
it a thorough investigation and to live as its teachings dictate. He 
has come in touch with certain truths of theosophy, and his first 
desire, let us say, would be for more knowledge. Earnest, seri- 
ous study, therefore, is the first requisite; not of external things, 
although this knowledge is a necessary part of our armor, but 
we must delve into the innermost recesses of our being; we must 
know ourselves, our secret motives; we must know where we 
are weak and where we are strong; where we can depend on our- 
selves under all circumstances, and where we have to go slowly, 
for the time being, until further progress may have made us 
stronger and wiser and better fitted to withstand our foes in- 
ternal and external. 

With knowledge must come discrimination. We read: ‘‘ Be- 
fore thou takest thy first step, learn to discern the real from the 
false, the ever-fieeting from the everlasting.’’ In the business 
life we do not accept every proposition that is put before us; we 
question and weigh and ponder the different problems we meet 
and judge them accordingly. And so, in the theosophical life, we 
are not supposed to believe every statement that is made. It 
must coincide with our reason and be accepted if it is not con- 
trary to the promptings of conscience. We should not tear down 
until we are ready to build up. We cannot live without stable 
elements in our mental mechanism; there must be certain truths 
on which we can stand firm and from which we can begin to erect 
our house of life. We should not too hastily throw aside all pre- 
conceived notions and grasp at the new simply for its novelty; 
for under such circumstances we may find we are worse off than 
at the beginning. In the ‘‘ Voice of the Silence’’ we read: ‘‘ Be- 
lieve not that life on roots and plants will lead thee to the goal of 
final liberation’’; and, again, ‘‘think not that breaking bone, that 
rending flesh and muscles unites thee to thy silent Self.’’ 

We should, indeed, go slowly in this preparation for the 
theosophical life, and should carefully examine the different 
methods which are presented to us for our development. That 
certain teachings come to us from India, for example, does not 
imply that they are correct for us to follow; indeed, it would 
seem to be dangerous to graft many of the Eastern customs on 
Western civilization. Our whole mode of life is so at variance 
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with the Kastern standard that if we are to remain where duty 
has placed us we should live in accordance with the general sys- 
tem of morals and ethics of our own times and country. The 
fact that we are Americans instead of Asiatics shows clearly that 
our development should on the main be along Western lines; but 
that each nation can learn valuable lessons from the other. 
This is undoubtely true, but here again discrimination and good 
judgment should guide us as to what to accept and what to re- 
ject. Many of the hatha yoga practices would go as well with 
our method of inner development as would the white turban on 
the head of a New York business man. 

As we proceed with our studies on theosophical lines, we 
may find ourselves more and more out of touch with many things 
which had formerly seemed an indispensable part of our environ- 
ment. We will not have time for many of the distractions which 
engage us while we are laying the foundation for the theo- 
sophical life; we may not have time for reading other than along 
these lines; we will not care for many of the amusements which 
formerly appealed to us, because we have set up a different 
standard, and we find that many of those attractions which were 
formerly dear to us now fall short. We have in a measure lost 
the old and are not yet firmly fixed in the new. This is usually a 
very trying time in the student’s life. A time of loneliness has 
to be passed through until he adjusts himself to the new order of 
things; until he learns that he can stand, can live, without much 
which had formerly seemed indispensable to him. 

With knowledge and discrimination there must also be the 
development of the will. This mighty power, which is now con- 
trolled almost entirely by desire, must in the hands of the dis- 
ciple be turned in another direction; it must become the master, 
and not the slave; we must begin wherever we are in the scale, 
begin with the simple things and gradually work up to the 
greater. We should form the habit of clear, concise thinking and 
planning for each day, take the guidance of our lives more 
directly into our own hands, instead of being blown about by the 
winds of chance. If, after due consideration, we have decided on 
a course of action, carry it out, even at personal inconvenience, 
unless it proves to be directly opposed to reason. This will 
educate us in our plan-building to more intelligently steer our 
craft, and allow will and intelligence to be the rulers of the mind, 
rather than folfowers of the desires. To do this in small things 
will make us ready to act wisely in larger things. 
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Another step is in purity of thought. The foes which sur- 
round and are in us are invisible—immaterial, so far as this 
plane goes. Our greatest struggles are not, I think, with mate- 
rial things, but with the subtle, inner nature. In our psychic 
natures we are open to incursions of foes against whom we are 
too ignorant to protect ourselves. A positive mental attitude is 
a great help. ‘‘Satan finds mischief for idle hands to do.”’ If 
the mind is passive, it is the playground of all sorts of waifs and 
stray thoughts which flow in on us from every side. We aze 
assaulted by evil from without as well as from that which is 
innate in us. A mind occupied with pure thoughts, busied with 
the contemplation of the things which are unfolding about us, is 
already safeguarded from many of the evil influences of the 
astral and lower thought planes. Again, the ‘‘Voice of the 
Silence’’ says: ‘‘Strive with thy thoughts unclean before they 
overpower thee. Use them as they will thee, for if thou sparest 
them and they take root and grow, know well these thoughts will 
overpower and kill thee.’’ 

These four ideas—knowledge, discrimination, strengthen- 
ing of the will, and purity of thought—may be summed up in the 
one word, control; self-control, self-mastery, is the way to all 
success. There is one helpful thought which may steady us if 
we are at any time thrown from our balance. It is: ‘‘This, too, 
will pass away.’’ If we find ourselves depressed by an unsatis- 
factory day, perhaps a day of utter failure, as to any visible 
advance toward self-control, we must bear in mind that our 
moods change. With the morning will come a different aspect of 
affairs. The night will have brought a solution of the difficulty, 
or at least the trouble will have passed by so many hours into 
that which is behind us—and we still survive. We stand there, 
refreshed by sleep and again ready for the battle of life; or, if 
we feel undue joy or elation over anything, it is well to temper 
the exhilaration with the thought that this state, too, is but tem- 
porary ; that with the morrow things will settle down to the dead 
level, or even swing past into the slough of despond. We find 
ourselves, therefore, swinging between two extremes, and learn 
that the true happiness is not at either extreme of the pendu- 
lum’s swing, but at the center; that is, we are beginning to ap- 
preciate what is meant by ‘‘the pairs of opposites,’’ and to 
endeavor to find within ourselves a center which is free from this 
constant shifting of the emotions. It is knowledge again which 
comes to our rescue, and brings with it the elements of self- 
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control; the control of all these lower selves, which make up the 
personality, by the Self which stands over us as Individuality. 

But, we may ask, are these the essentials of a theosophical 
life any more than of any earnest ethical or religious life? Yes; 
in so far as they prescribe a course of conduct free from hy- 
pocrisy, superstition and dogmatism, and yet leave room for the 
religious element. The knowledge which we attempt to gain 
goes deeper than the superficialities which suffice for the un- 
thinking mind; the discrimination should be against one’s own 
self as much as against others; by knowledge we understand the 
different parts of our being; by discrimination we decide where 
the knife shall be used and where growth encouraged, with a 
view to a broadening and strengthening of the individuality. 
Purity of thought, again, requires the deeper knowledge which 
comes from philosophical studies ; the knowledge of the power of 
thought, the danger which lies in the thought-forms with which 
we surround ourselves, the infinite harm to others as well as to 
ourselves by base, degraded or even weak and shifting thoughts. 
Will, we find, lifted from the plane of desire, becomes the great- 
est power at the disposal of the immortal entity for the perfect- 
ing of itself—and the uplifting and ennobling of those around 
and below it. 





I mean no more, Sir, said the gentleman, than that in the 
Days of our affliction we are inclined to think more seriously 
than in those seasons of life when we are engaged in the hurry- 
ing pursuits of business or pleasure, when we have neither 
leisure nor inclination to sift and examine things to the bottom. 

—Fielding in Amelia. 
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THE WHY OF SOME BELIEFS. 


By E. B. Gutzp, M. D. 


tion, quarrels and strife in all ages and among all people, 
: 1t would probably be accepted by a large majority of peo- 
ple as a rather uninteresting statement of a commonly ac- 
cepted fact. If one should say that religion has been the real 
cause of many bloody wars between races and nations, few of 
either the friends or enemies of religion would challenge his 
statement or question his judgment. ‘‘A holy war’’ is supposed 
to be a war on behalf of religion, and such a war is commonly 
held to be the bitterest, most bloody and deadly of all wars. The 
general who has led his armies to battle on behalf of his ‘‘reli- 
gion’’ and has overthrown and conquered the opposing hosts of 
another ‘‘religion,’’ wins a fame before the brightness of whose 
glory all the achievements of mere ambition and lust of worldy 
power fade and dwindle. 

The truth is there have been no contentions nor striving nor 
wars because of religion nor on behalf of religion. All the con- 
tention, all the strife, all the ‘‘religious’’ war has been on behalf 
of belief and because of a difference of belief. 

Religion has two aspects. On the one hand it has to do with 
the relation of each individual to the supreme, and on the other 
hand the relation of each individual to his fellows. With the first 
none can interfere and no other intervene. The second, the rela- 
tion of the man to his fellows, is the concern of all. Belief is only 
the imperfect vehicle for the expression of both. Attention to 
the differences of belief breeds dissension and strife. A search 
for the underlying principles leads to harmony. Men agree on 
ethical principles, as for instance that it is better not to steal, not 
to hie, not to kill, and to ‘‘do unto others as you would that they 
should do unto you.”’ 


| * ONE should say that religion has been the object of conten- 
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There is a vast difference between religion and belief, and 
men war about belief. 

To be progressive one should ever hold his mind in that 
plastic condition which permits the easy modification or entire 
change of belief, and yet men do hold even more tenaciously to 
belief than to life. 

Since the mere adherence of the mind to form or statements 
of belief plays so important a part in the affairs of mankind, it 
becomes more important to know the why of beliefs in order that 
a just and true discrimination may be made, and each be valued 
at its true worth. 

Some form of belief in the existence of a supreme being or 
God has prevailed in all ages and among all races. Why is it so 
universal? Why do men believe in God? There is a great under- 
lying principle from which emanates the belief. That principle 
briefly stated is this: ‘‘Man can form no concept of that which 
has no counterpart in himself,’’ and, conversely, ‘‘every concept 
of the mind has its correspondence in man.’’ He knows force 
because force finds expression through his body. He knows mat- 
ter because there is matter in his body and in his mind. He 
knows space because there is space in his body. He conceives 
mind because he uses mind as a vehicle for expressing himself. 
He conceives consciousness because he is, in the last analysis, 
CONSCIOUSNESS. Spirit is but another word for expressing 
that consciousness which says ‘‘I am I.’’ 

The I am I is the Thinker. The Thinker uses the mind and 
the body as the vehicle of expression and experience. Looking 
out through the avenues of experience and expression, his five 
senses, he may through his mind unite himself with all the mani- 
fested universe from the infinity above to the infinity below. 

Observing his body with its wonderful organism and its in- 
tricate mechanism, this thinker finds himself to be the ruler of 
an infinity of atoms and molecules and of form and force. Rece- 
ognizing his body as an integral part of the material universe, 
he finds the necessity of thinker, that is to say of consciousness 
expressing itself through the laws which control the life of the 
material universe. This he calls, Allah, Brahm, the Supreme, 
God. 

This is but to say that man believes in God because the essen- 
tial man, the thinker, is the counterpart of God. God is spirit, 
consciousness. Man—the real man—is Consciousness, is God. 

‘‘T am I’’ is the alpha and omega, the beginning and the 
end, and the ultimate reason of the belief in the Supreme. 
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The belief in the over-ruling power of fate, or destiny, is a 
logical sequence of the belief in God. The ideas of God have 
evolved as men’s minds have grown and in a certain stage of that 
evolution the personal God is the highest ideal. Now a personal 
God is a God of qualities and attributes. Qualities and attributes 
are limitations. If the Supreme is to be limited by the human 
mind, the limitations will be human, that is to say, the God will 
have the qualities of humanity. He will be greater by the degree 
of his power and that power will be expressed in terms of the 
mind and suited to the understanding of the mind. Hence, his 
power will be an extension, an exaggeration of man’s greatest 
power, which is control. He can only impress that power by its 
use on human beings, hence they come to consider the God as 
controlling them. 

The personal man, that is to say, the physical, mental, emo- 
tional man, finds himself hedged in by a power greater than his 
own. Without sufficient knowledge to properly assign that 
power to its real source, he says it is fate. When he is able 
through the evolution of his mind to form a clearer conception 
by linking intelligence to the power controlling him, he calls it 
‘‘Providence’’ or the power of God. By the observation of re- 
sults he formulates rules of the working of the power that limits 
and controls, and then declares that he knows the law of God. If 
he really knew the law of God he would know that God of whose 
wisdom and power the law is an expression. This he disclaims, 
for his personality recognizes its limitations, and he acknowl- 
edges that God is ‘‘past finding out.’’ Then lost in the maze of 
his own contradictions he falls back upon fate. The devout Mo- 
hammedan says ‘‘ Kismet,’’ ‘‘’tis Allah’s will,’’ and the devout 
Christian says, ‘‘it is God’s will.’’ Then he easily accounts for 
his own failures and shortcomings by saying that God has fore- 
ordained all things from the beginning. He finds it easier to 
shirk responsibility than to learn the truth and to face the conse- 
quences of his ignorance and the delusions of his personal self. 

Yet there is a truth underlying the so-called doctrine of 
‘‘»redestination.’’ It is this: the individual man is the living, in- 
telligent soul. This real man is the soul which is in itself the 
essence of its own experiences, the essences of the experiences ac- 
quired through all the personalities through which it has ex- 
pressed itself in all its long past. The law of compensation which 
is the law of justice (the Sanscrit ‘‘karma’’) holds the soul 
responsible for all the acts of its personality, whether those acts 
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be thoughts on the mental plane or deeds on the physical plane. 
The purpose of the soul is its own evolution through the exper- 
iences of life in the body, through incarnation. The personal 
man does not always make himself aware of his soul and its pur- 
pose but is always the instrument of the soul. Thus, even 
though the personal man fails to recognize it, the soul works out 
its purpose through its personality. 

The personality is therefore under the control and direction 
of the soul and under the law of justice-karma, to which the soul 
must conform itself. The soul, ever evolving itself, chooses its 
environment, forms and perfects the body as its instrument, 
uses and directs the mind, and so ‘‘ordains’’ the career of the 
personality. Thus the real man is the arbiter of the destiny of 
his personality and foreordains his own future. Man is his own 
fate. He makes his own environment and in the present releases 
and directs those causes which determine his future condition. 
In his soul he knows this, hence his belief in Fate. 





TRUTH. 


By MERLIN. 


idea of absolute fact are often curious and peculiarly 

significant. The term itself is from the Saxon term 

trowian and signifies that which is to be believed. The 
Greek word is aletheia, the negative of lethe or forgetfulness, and 
denotes what is not forgotten. The Sanskrit term is Satya 
which literally signifies that which is. Plato seems to have been 
familiar with this conception of the meaning. He uses its Greek, 
to on, real being, that which really is. Hence there appears to 
have been a certain idea of sacredness implied, indicating that 
to tamper with it was to profane it. The Persians seemed to ex- 
cel other peoples in this veneration; everything which they re- 
garded as evil they denominated a lie. That a man spoke truth 
was his highest commendation; the liar was leprous. 


To TERMS used in the various languages to denote the 








HERMETIC STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 


By Franz Hartmann, M. D. 


AN ALMOST INCREDIBLE, BUT NEVERTHELESS A 
TRUE SNAKE STORY. 


A certain or uncertain number of people, consisting of 
philosophers, theologians, and would-be mystics, who were de- 
sirous of finding out all about the divine mysteries of nature, 
went into the desert in search of divine wisdom. The day was 
very hot, and they soon became hungry and thirsty; but, as is 
usual in such deserts, there was nothing to eat. At last they 
espied a serpent of a beautiful green color, with a golden crown 
upon its head; and, although snakes are considered to be a dis- 
gusting article of diet, nevertheless their appetite was strong. 
So they caught the snake and concluded to eat it. 

They cut the snake into little pieces, which they divided 
among themselves, and each one went to cook and prepare his 
piece in a manner which best suited his taste. One boiled, one 
man baked his, and still another made a stew of his piece. 

However, wonderful as it may appear to you, as each piece 
was nearly cooked it disappeared from the pot and nothing 
remained but a few indigestible bones. Then the philosophers, 
theologians, and would-be mystics, wept and grieved very much 
for having killed the beautiful snake, because they now saw 
that it was the symbol of wisdom, and that he who wants to 


come into possession of living truth must not kill or dis- 
member it. 


THE LITTLE SPENDTHRIFT. 


A good little boy received from his father seven dollars as a 
birthday present, with permission to do with that money what- 
ever he pleased. He had never before seen so much money, and 
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he thought that he could buy the whole world with it and still 
have some of it left. He immediately went about the town, 
looking at all the nice things that were for sale, and he bought 
a brand-new rattle, which pleased him very much, and for which 
he paid a dollar and a half. With that rattle he made a great 
deal of noise, but after a while he saw another still more expen- 
sive rattle which pleased him better; so he bought the new one 
and gave the old one away. In this way he bought one rattle 
after another, and never thought of buying anything to eat. 
After a while he became very hungry, and as he passed a baker- 
shop he saw an awfully nice jelly-cake, which he wanted to buy, 
but when he entered the shop he found that he had spent all his 
money for rattles and had none left with which to buy bread. 
He was now sixty-five years of age, and felt very sorry for 
having been such a spendthrift, but his sorrow did him no good. 


THE IMPRISONED PARROT. 


I must tell you a story about a very foolish parrot that was 
imprisoned in a cage and could have gained his liberty if he had 
only had sense enough to go out of his prison, for the door of 
the cage was always left open. This parrot was captured when 
he was very young and when he had only just begun to fly. He 
was put into that cage for a number of years, and at last entirely 
forgot his previous state of liberty and that he was able to fly. 
He foolishly imagined that he had crawled out of his egg in that 
cage and that he would have to remain there all his life. In 
fact, he became so much accustomed to his prison that whenever 
his owner took him out of the cage he did not like it at all, but 
after walking around in the room and picking up a few crumbs 
that were upon the floor he would go back into his prison 
voluntarily and remain there, although the door was always left 
open. 

One day, however, as the cage with the parrot was put 
outside in the garden it happened that he saw another bird 
flying high up in the air, and then it came to pass that the parrot, 
without thinking what he was doing, walked out of his cage and 
began to fly likewise; and then he was very much astonished to 
see that he was in possession of powers of which he had known 
nothing, and henceforth he led a life of liberty and had no desire 
to go back to his prison. 
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A STORY ABOUT AN ANGEL. 


There was once an angel in heaven who, like most angels, 
was engaged in making celestial music. He was not in a very 
prominent position, for he merely played the nine hundred and 
ninety-ninth fiddle in the hindmost rank of the orchestra, which 
is not very far from the earth. They had just been playing the 
same piece for the two billion, thirty-six million, twenty-five 
thousand, three hundred and forty-sixth time, when a pause 
for the fiddles occurred, during which only the trumpets, great 
drums, and gongs were engaged. This gave the angel a chance 
to look down from his note-book and get a peep at the earth. 

Taking his fiddle-bow under his arm, he turned toward the 
earth and saw it dancing a waltz to the tune of the celestial 
music, and this sight amused him so much that he forgot all 
about heaven and became attracted to the earth, where he 
entered the body of a child that happened to be born at that 
moment. 

So he grew up, and as the brain of a child is not strong 
enough to think the thoughts of an angel, he lost all recollection 
of having been an angel and knew nothing but that he was a 
child. In due time he suffered much from the cutting of teeth, 
and after that he got the measles, and when he grew bigger he 
married a woman who was very jealous, and with her he got a 
very bad mother-in-law. 

One fine day it happened that an organ-grinder, with a 
barrel organ, made an awful music in front of his window, and 
as the angel could not bear that kind of a noise he became very 
angry and opened the door to throw a bootjack at the organ- 
grinder; but when he beheld the man he saw that he was very 
poor and crippled and could do nothing else to make a living 
than grind organs. He therefore took pity on the man, and 
instead of throwing the bootjack he threw him a penny. It then 
seemed to him that he had already heard the piece which the 
man played, and as he looked closer he recognized in the organ- 
grinder an angel who used to be his neighbor in the heavenly 
orchestra, and who had by some mistake also become a man. 
He then remembered all about his own former state as an angel, 
and found his way back to his former place as soon as he became 
freed from the bonds which his curiosity had caused him to 
accept. 
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A DOG STORY. 


There was a dog-kennel, surrounded by a high fence, and 
that kennel contained a great many hungry and ferocious dogs. 
A man whose relatives are still alive lived for many years in 
that dog-kennel, and the dogs used to snarl and bite him, and 
they often tore big pieces of flesh out of his body, never leaving 
him alone except when he was asleep. For a long time that man 
fought with the dogs, driving them away with a stick and trying 
to prevent them from fatally injuring him. But while he was 
beating off one of the dogs he was being bitten by another, so 
that he never had any peace and could not enjoy a moment of 
rest. 

This state of affairs lasted for a long time, and he became 
actually weary of life; but at last he bethought himself of a 
means of escape. With some little effort he climbed on the top 
of the fence, where he was out of reach of the dogs. There he 
enjoyed a good rest and much happiness, and he was heard to 
say that if we want to get rid of our evils we should rise above 
them. But what has this saying to do with our story about the 
man and the dogs? 


A TRUE STORY ABOUT A MAN WHO DID NOT KNOW 
THAT HE WAS RICH. 


A young man who had a very rich father, but who did not 
know that his father was rich, went into a foreign country where 
he remained for many years. He had learned no particular 
trade, but occupied himself with the things which happened to 
come his way. The consequence was that he became very poor 
and had to beg for alms. In the meantime his father deposited 
a million pounds sterling in the Bank of England for him, but, 
having ceased to communicate with his people at home, the son 
did not receive any information about that legacy. Thus it 
happened that the son, although he was very rich, lived and 
died among strangers in extreme poverty; and the same thing 
happens every day, for there are ever so many people who die 
poor because they are ignorant of their true value. 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO SOME CURIOUS LITTLE BOYS. 


Some time ago a committee of scientifically-inclined small 
boys was appointed to examine the phenomena of light and to 
find out its true nature. It was a bright day and the sun shone, 
and they could all see that the light came from the sun and that 
it illuminated ali objects everywhere. After they had looked at 
the sun long enough without becoming any wiser, they began to 
examine the colors of the objects they saw, and they soon became 
so much interested in their investigations that they forgot the 
existence of the sun altogether and imagined that each object 
was producing its own particular light. Moreover, during that 
time the sky had become overcast with clouds, and they could 
not see the sun, which confirmed them in their conclusion that 
each body was the creator of its own color and light. Each boy 
had selected a certain object for investigation. One examined a 
blade of grass and made a report proving that all light was 
green; another examined a rose and said all light was red; and 
still another, who had carefully studied the color of a little 
violet, insisted that the color of the light was blue. As their 
decisions differed one from another, they began to quarrel, and 
then they took colored spectacles and put them on their noses, 
which, however, only increased the confusion; for what now 
appeared to one little boy green seemed yellow to another and 
black to the third. They are still quarreling, because the day is 
still cloudy. But when the sun appears again we hope that they 
will find out the nature of light. 





The invention of spectacles has been attributed to Roger 
Bacon. It appears that like other analogous discoveries an Ital- 
ian was the man. A stone in the Church of Santa Maria Maggi- 
ore in Florence, records the fact in an epitaph. The following 
is the translation: 


‘Here lies Savrino degli Armati, inventor of spectacles. May 
God forgive him his sins. A. D. 1317.’’ 
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THE SIGN OF URIREL. 
By SAaMvuEL S. NEw. 


OUR YEARS had passed since the sad happening which 
k marred the brightness of my life, when | received a let- 
ter from Fred Gesser, brother of my poor Lucille, writ- 
ten on his death bed. The letter itself more fully ex- 
plains its import than I could, besides, I cannot endure the mental 
anguish of going over the sad events to which it refers. There- 
fore I give it here in full: 
My Dear George :— 

You will, no doubt, be surprised at hearing from me after 
nearly four years of silence; but the doctor has told me I have 
only two days to live, so I must hasten to set down what by right 
you should have known long ago, but which, from shame, and the 
knowledge of my guilt, | have withheld. It concerns our poor 
Lucille and the cause of her sad disfigurement, for which I hold 
myself guilty, as you shall see. The thought that I, her brother, 
should, through my folly, have robbed her and you of the hap- 
piness of life, has hastened the disease I have always dreaded 
and brought me to the condition in which I find myself. And 
now, when I am almost able to right the wrong, I am called away. 
But I must hasten to put you in possession of the facts so that 
you may do what may still be done. 

As you know, I have always been interested in the occult. 
About four years ago I decided to investigate spiritualistic phe- 
nomena. Would that I never heard of such! I went one night 
to a seance held by a medium of good repute, determined to make 
a thorough test. The room was filled by the crowd usually found 
at such places, men and women with eager eyes and expectant 
faces, some with doubt, others confident, and here and there a 
veil of mourning whose wearer had been attracted by the hope 
of communion with ‘‘the dear departed.’’ One of the number 
present immediately attracted my attention because of his differ- 
ence from the others. He was a little person of very dark com- 
plexion, a native of some eastern country, no doubt. His dark 
eyes were bright and glittering and shone with animal cunning. 
Unobserved he sat watching the throng of wonder-seekers, a sar- 
donic smile, almost a sneer, permanently imprinted on his coun- 
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tenance. Through later inquiries I learned that he attended these 
meetings regularly, never taking any active part, never asking 
for a communication from the other world, but always watching 
quietly with that same impassive sneer on his face. 

The performance of the medium consisted in calling the ap- 
parition of some dead relative or friend at the request of each 
sitter. The chances of fraud were so great, and the audience 
so easily satisfied, that I hardly blamed the dark person, Urirel 
I learned his name to be, for his sneer; in fact, I believed my 
own face showed the same disgust. Therefore, when it came 
my turn to call ‘‘a spirit’’ I determined to trap the medium, I 
would call for the spirit of a living person. I was sitting near 
Urirel and am positive that as this thought flashed through my 
mind, I distinctly heard him chuckle. It struck me, too, as be- 
ing so clever that I immediately put it into execution. 

‘‘T wish to speak,’’ said I, ‘‘to my sister, Lucille.’? Lucille, 
you know, was at that time studying in Paris, and no doubt look- 
ing forward to her coming marriage to you. Oh, what a fool 
I have been! But I must hurry. 

The medium announced that for some reason she could not 
reach Lucille, and would I not ask for some one else. At this 
instant Urirel sprang to his feet and asked permission to assist 
in calling her. He excitedly muttered a few words in a strange 
tongue, and there before us stood the shade of Lucille. You may 
doubt my sanity and discernment, but you cannot doubt the re- 
sults that followed. She conversed with me a short time and 
told me of several occurrences which I afterward verified. But 
as she was about to leave, Urirel sprang toward her and mutter- 
ing some unintelligible sounds, drew a small silver knife from 
his person with which he scratched upon the face of the shade a 
peculiar mark, the exact duplicate of the horrible scar she now 
bears. 

No one thought much of his action at the time. I was sat- 
isfied with the thought that I had trapped the medium, and this 
I proclaimed immediately to the astonished ‘‘sitters.’’ Every- 
one was amused at the cleverness of the trap and equally in- 
censed at the fraud of the medium, and from that day to this she 
has never held a public sitting. 

But after these events had passed from my memory, came 
the sudden return of Lucille with her face horribly disfigured. 
You remember the story she told of becoming suddenly drowsy 
and losing consciousness and as suddenly awaking with the ugly 
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sign on her face. I need not remind you of our efforts and the 
efforts of the most expert physicians to restore even a semblance 
of her former beauty, and of their unaccountable failure. 
Through it all I maintained silence. I was afraid. I was 
ashamed. Yet all the while I knew that the doctor’s skill would 
not avail; that the one to remove the scar was the one who caused 
it. And to this end I have sought out Urirel. I have sought 
him unremittingly for the last four years, through hope and dis- 
appointment, and at last have located him at a spritualistic circle 
in Philadelphia. And now, when I was about to journey thither, 
demand an explanation and restitution, | am stricken. But you 
are strong and have not the weaknesses which have marred my 
life. Go, as you love Lucille, and repair the ruin I have caused. 
The circle meets at No. N Street. And take with you all 
the last good wishes and blessings of 
Your dying friend, 
FRED. 

My first impulse was to consider the letter a result of the 
delirium in which my friend must have been suffering, and to de- 
stroy it. However, on considering the solemn circumstances un- 
der which it had been written, and the fact that he had died two 
hours after, I could not bring myself to throw it aside, but de- 
termined at least to banish it from my mind. But the letter kept 
recurring most annoyingly. 

When I considered the matter in a somewhat calmer light I 
realized that the letter could not have been entirely the result 
of delirium, for some of the things mentioned were facts. It was 
true that Lucille had returned four years before as Fred had 
described, and our efforts in her behalf were not exaggerated in 
his letter, nor had we met with the slightest success. How well 
I remembered the sad interview I had with her just after our 
last hope, a physician of international fame had failed us; how, 
in spite of all my protestations of undying affection, she had told 
me gently but firmly that she would not ruin my life as hers had 
been, that she would not marry me and so cause me to share her 
exile from society; that we must never meet again. Yes, now 
that the clouds have been cleared away and the sun of happiness 
shines once more upon us, I sometimes look with amused cyni- 
cism upon those days of storm and sorrow, but then the sorrow 
was real and ever present, overclouding all my being, robbing my 
mind of its power of reason-and in its place planting strange and 
gruesome fancies. 
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So it is small wonder that I finally came to look upon I'red’s 
letter as the recital of facts, and never since have I regretted 
doing so. I solemnly vowed to find the fiend, Urirel, whoever 
or whatever he might be, and force him to repair the wrong, to 
remove the fatal sear. How I was to compel him I did not stop 
to consider. An overwhelming faith in the justice of my cause 
told me that 1 must succeed. 

I visited the seance at the address given and found the per- 
son I wanted, recognizing him at once from the description given. 
The meeting over, I drew close to him and touched him on the 
arm, touched him as if he were some loathsome reptile. He 
turned and leered up into my face and that evil smile of his deep- 
ened, if such were possible. 

‘‘So you haf come, at last,’’ he said. ‘‘ Well, come to my 
rooms.’’ 

In silence I followed him, marvelling at his evident fore- 
knowledge of my coming, yet fearing him not in the least. So 
imbued had I become with the idea that | was as an avenging 
angel, that my mind had no room for fear. A short walk brought 
us to his quarters, and climbing two long flights of stairs, we 
entered a large room which, judging from its furnishing, I took 
to be the laboratory of a chemist, but which he informed me was 
his bedroom. 

If I had been startled at his evident expectation of my com- 
ing, 1 was now utterly amazed. Without waiting for me to in- 
troduce myself or explain the cause of my visit he at once pro- 
ceeded to explain forme. Even before I had regained my breath 
after climbing the stairs, he began: 

‘‘Mr. George Carpenter, ees it not? Yes. I am Urirel, 
whom your friend who haf just died hass been seeking. Ah, yes! 
he hass gone to the place of reward and weell return, but I— 
there weel be an end of me, and all becauss of her. Oh, how I 
hate her now! Yes, and you, too, Meester Carpenter. We haf 
met before, you and J, but you do not remember. Yes, it wass 
always you who came between me and that other you call Lucille. 
Yes, I know it ees about her you came. No, Meester George, I 
weell nefer remove that sign. Nefer.’’ 

‘What do you mean?’’ [ asked, losing my temper at once at 
his cool insolence. ‘‘You must undo your devil’s work, I will 
make you.”’ 

His eyes narrowed to almost imperceptible slits and he 
chuckled softly, insolently. 
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‘*So,’’ he said, sneeringly, ‘‘you weel make me. And may 
I esk how?”’ 

I was calm now. I coolly drew a revolver from my pocket 
and levelled it at his breast. There was no need of my explain- 
ing how. At sight of the weapon pointed at him, he cowered and 
cringed in great fear. The wretch evidently feared death. 

‘‘But no, Meester George,’’ he whined, ‘‘ you would not keel 
me. No, not that. Only hear my story, Meester George, and 
you weel not be so harsh. Only leesten. For many years I lofed 
the one who ees now Lucille. I lofed her madly. I lofed her 
fery much. Each life I lofed her more. At first she lofed me 
little, and once we were man and wife. But that wass many lifes 
ago. And then you came, and seence then each life she has lofed 
me less and lofed you more. Oh, I could not stand eet. Blacker 
ond blacker became my heart, deeper and deeper I fell, I, who 
had ouce set out upon the path. In the last life so black had my 
heart become that I keeled you to get her. But it wass for noth- 
ing, becauss then she also soon departed to the other world. And 
ass my heart grew blacker and ass more and more I used the 
great knowledge for this mad lofe, the chain which bound me to 
my soul grew weaker and weaker. At the beginning of this pres- 
sent life, 1 had my last chance. The forces of all nature which 
to help me had arranged to keep us for one life apart I set aside 
by my dangerous knowledge. Then the chain snapped and I 
knew I wass forefer lost. 

‘‘Oh, Meester George, you weel not keel me, I am not like 
you who haf eternity before you. When I die thees time eet ees 
the last. There ees nothing to carry me through the gap. Long 
ago the forces of nature and the great law decreed that I should 
cease, but I am theer master unteel I fall. Life I draw from 
men weeth souls about me, much I receife from the sitters at the 
difil circle, who will be some day ass I. Hef no accident destroy 
this body, I weel life forever and cheat the great law. Do not 
shoot me, Meester George.’’ 

Now if ever man listened to nonsense surely I was getting 
full share if it. Yet the earnestness of his appeal told me that he, 
at least, believed thoroughly in what he was saying, and I could 
not find it in my heart to cause such anguish even to the wretch 
that he confessed himself to be. So I lowered the revolver. 

‘*T will not kill you,’’ said I, ‘‘if you will remove the mark 
from Lucille.’ 
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‘¢ Ah,’’ said he, regaining his old air, now that death no long- 
er menaced, ‘‘ you do not know how sweet to me ees thees refenge. 
But wait, Meester George, geef me time to theenk. Rest there in 
that eesy chair while I theenk.’’ 

I had been standing, but now seated myself in the low soft 
chair he indicated. How soothing the soft cushions are. Surely 
the man who could enjoy such a chair as this can not be wholly 
bad. Perhaps, after all, I have judged Urirel too harshly. Per- 
haps he will now relent. Yes, I have been too hasty. See him, 
deep in thought, striding up and down the room. How graceful 
his movements are. He is muttering to himself, thinking aloud 
in his own tongue. Ah, I had not noticed, how manly his face 
looks from this position. Yes, surely he must be a good man. 
I have known him a long time. See how he stands before me, 
this friend of mine, his arms extended toward me. My heart 
goes out to him. Yes, my life, my whole being are going out to 
him. What is that strange word some one is shouting? How 
pleasant it feels as the fluid life rushes from me to him. They 
are shouting that word louder, louder, what is it? I must catch 
that word before all my life goes forth to him. Ah, I think I 
have it. Again they shout that word. My lips repeat it and it 
rings through me. 

As the strange word passed my lips, I] suddenly came to my- 
self and stood upright. Urirel, the old Urirel, the ugly, fiendish 
Urirel, started as if in fear. Again I repeated the strange word. 

‘‘Stop!’’ he faintly shrieked. ‘‘Not that! Not that! Your 
refolfer might haf destroyed thees frame and I would haf ages 
yet to spend on other planes. But that word! If three times 
repeated [ am dissolved utterly ass a flame extinguished. It ees 
the name of my lost soul!’’ 

‘Well, Urirel,’’ I said, as calmly as I could, ‘‘I find I have 
a real weapon now against you. Either you remove at once your 
diabolic sign from my Lucille, or out you go.’’ . 

‘‘ Anything, anything, Master, but that! I will restore your 
Lucille at once.’’ 

‘But remember,’’ I warned him, ‘‘if I even suspect any 
such trick as you have just attempted to play on me, it will be 
your last moment. ‘Two of your chains are gone. One false 
step and I repeat the name.’’ 

I need not detail the diabolie art he used to remove the dis- 
figurement he had caused. As at the seance described in Fred’s 
. letter, the shade of Lucille was called and some unknown lotion 
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which Urirel prepared was applied by him to the scar, which 
vanished instantly. I doubted not at all that the real Lucille 
whom I knew in the flesh was now freed from all such blemish. 

‘‘But remember,’’ I said to Urirel, ‘‘I still have the word to 
hurl at you if you ever attempt again to come between us.’’ And 
with that I left him. 

I hastened at once to Lucille, who met me with tears of hap- 
piness in her eyes. No sign of a scar now marred her faar face. 

‘*But tell me,’’ she entreated, after our greetings were over, 
‘Chow did you know that I would receive you, that that dreadful 
misfortune passed away.”’ 

I told her the story in detail, just as I have told you. 

‘‘But there is one thing you have omitted,’’ she said, when 
I had finished. ‘‘What was the strange word that saved your 
life?”? 

After making her promise never to use it I told her. And 
then it suddenly occurred to me that I had repeated the word 
for the third time. 

Lucille and I were married immediately. The next day, 
while passing through Philadelphia, on our honeymoon, we found 
a notice in one of the daily papers to the effect that an eccentric 
chemist in a certain house had been found dead in his room. An 
autopsy had, far from revealing the cause of death, brought to 
light a most curious anatomical freak. The spleen of the dead 
man had grown to enormous proportions, but many of the other 
organs had long since been atrophied or shrivelled up. Eminent 
physicians had pronounced the case the most remarkable ever 
heard of. The dead man had been a frequent attendant at spir- 
itualistie seances, but his real name had been known to none. 

There is nothing else to tell except about the strange word. 
Remarkable as it may seem, since the moment [ pronounced it in 
Lucille’s ear, I cannot even with the most intense mental effort, 
recollect it. Nor has Lucille, though she admits having heard it 
distinctly, the faintest recollection of its form. But we are at 
last living happily together, and if it is indeed true that I caused 
the death of the soulless Urirel, we realize that I acted unwit- 
tingly as the agent of the great law. For did not Urirel himself 
confess that in a previous incarnation he had killed me? 
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THE CULTURE OF THE SOUL AMONG 
WESTERN NATIONS, by P. Ramanathan. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The Knickerbocker 
Press, 1906. 16mo., 262 pp.; price, $1.00. 

The author is the solicitor-general of 
Ceylon, a trained jurist, who recently 
visited the United States and now pre- 
sents in this book a criticism of what he 
believes to be the shortcomings of west- 
ern soul culture, and gives his remedies. 
The reading of this book is made easy 
because of the full indices of the contents 
of each chapter, as well as because of the 
clear style—advantages possessed by few 
books of eastern writers. 

The author claims unbelief and wrong 
belief to be two characteristics of west- 
ern soul culture. Unbelief, he says, is 
based on a wrong understanding of the 
term ‘“Faith.’”’ Faith, with him, is not 
belief, but a love or attachment born of 
belief, the equivalent of bhakti, pistis, 
fides, all from the same sanskrit root 
bhadh, to bind. 

A living man of spiritual discernment 
is necessary to interpret ‘‘sound’’ teach- 
ing which will make faith dawn in the 
heart, and which is hidden in the Bible 
under parables (parabole, comparison) 
and literal meaning of the text. 

Jesus taught by word of mouth; his 
oral teachings not having been at once 
recorded were partially lost; then liter- 
ary and historical problems full of ‘vain 
questions and strifes of words’’ turned 
Christianity into Churchianity, the effect 
of which institution, education not with 
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spiritual knowledge, is seen by Mr. 
Ramanathan as the rise in the West of 
agnosticism, irreverence, and material- 
ism, the wide prevalence of self love 
which does not permit the ‘‘growth of the 
Spirit in Light and Love,” and manifests 
as commercial dishonesty, immorality in 
politics, sensationalism in _ literature, 
poverty and crime in cities, infidelity and 
belief in externals. 

All this, he sees, is due to a wrong in- 
terpretation of the Western scriptures. 
But where obtain the “sound” interpre- 
tation which will restore the true mean- 
ing to the words of the Bible? From the 
Jivanmuktas and Jnanis of India and 
their books, the “Jnana Shastras’’ (or 
guide books of Perfect Light and Love.) 

The author dwells upon their doctrines, 
the essence of which has, thanks to 
Madam Blavatsky and Theosophy, become 
better known in the West. This is the 
most interesting and valuable portion of 
his book. 

The book is throughout a glorification 
of the Anointed Ones of the Lord called 
Jnanis or Jivanmuktas, and tries to point 
to the desirability of having a living 
Jivanmukta for a sacred Teacher to help 
to attain spiritual knowledge. It seems 
not far distant from the author’s mind 
that this book is evidence of such a 
teacher. The other matter, though in- 
teresting in itself, as well as showing 
how the West is mirrored in an Eastern 
mind, is inserted as background. 

AQUARIUS. 
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LIFE’S PROGRESSION, by Edward C. 
Randall. Buffalo: The Henry B. Brown 
Co. 200 pages, Svo.; $1.60. 

Here is an interesting book which 
deals with a peculiar branch of spiritual- 
ism. While the practices and inter- 
course with the spirits of the dead advo- 
cated in this book are condemned by 
theosophy, and the name of ‘Meta- 
physics’’ given by the author to his new 
science is a liberal use of that term and, 
of course, the usual claim is made that 
some of the greatest and truest men and 
women that have ever lived have been the 
author’s teachers; yet the book contains 
many true and interesting statements 
concerning the activities, life and condi- 
tions of the departed, and merits a close 
study. 

Some of the author’s statements are 
that he is not himself a medium; but has 
talked with thousands of ‘“‘spirits’’ and 
enjoys complete speech with “spirits.’’ 
He uses as an honest medium Mrs. Emily 
S. French, a woman far along in years, 
through whom seances are held at which 
the ‘“‘spirits’’ do not manifest visually 
as at ordinary seances, but whispers are 
heard, the vocal organs of the manifest- 
ing ‘‘spirits’’ being clothed with ‘‘mate- 
rial,’’ that is, astral matter, furnished by 
the sitters. 

The object of Mr. Randall’s ‘‘mission- 
ary’’ work is to furnish material vibra- 
tions that give the life force of the living, 
present at the seance, to awaken the 
newly dead out of the stupor in which 
they are and to start them right in the 
life beyond the grave, also to advise them 
in helpless conditions. 

This practice, let it be said, though by 
the author honestly believed in, is most 
dangerous and strongly to be disapproved 
for the reason that the dead when sud- 
denly and too soon awakened, are without 
the necessary rest, and especially with- 
out protection, and fall in many instances 
an easy prey to malignant and astral 
powers. None but an adept could gage 
the responsibility thus taken and do this 
work properly. 

The author being a man, evidently, of 
clear mind, positiveness—instead of the 
Hegativeness of the ordinary medium— 
and actuated by good and unselfish mo- 
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tives, has attracted ‘“‘spirits’”’ of a better 
class. Their teachings are precise in 
most instances, yet they do not reveal 
anything that living teachers have not 
stated better and more completely and 
from a point of view not limited as is and 
must of necessity be that of the dead. 

The spirits—we here use the word in 
the sense in which he uses it—have made 
many interesting statements, some of 
which, as near as may be in the author’s 
language, are as follows: 

The universe presents itself as different 
stages of (spirit-) matter, according to 
the greater or lesser materialization of 
spirit. Sometimes the author designates 
as ‘‘spirit’”’ everything that is not physi- 
cal matter, from which inaccuracy 
springs the fault that he uses the word 
‘spirit’? indiscriminately. Mind is mat- 
ter; thoughts are things. When we take 
spirit-material and make of it a thought, 
it becomes ours and never for a moment 
leaves us. Moods and feelings are em- 
bryonic thoughts; suggestions held by the 
brain and _ crystallized become _ real 
thoughts. More or less intelligent thought 
precedes all physical action. By the life 
he leads and the thought he individual- 
izes and solidifies, each one to-day is 
building a condition into which he must 
enter upon quitting his earthly frame. 
The spirit of man is_ individualized 
thought, surrounded and clothed by 
spirit-matter (thoughts) that he has 
gathered. After death thoughts that did 
not solidify into actions, are lived over 
again one by one; from this result condi- 
tions of suffering and joy. The dead 
have taught the author that the thoughts 
of the living do not look to the dead like 
anything in a material sense, but are felt 
by the dead, as well as by sensitive living 
men, as an atmosphere easily discern- 
ible, forming an aurora. 

Death is painless in most instances, 
sometimes conscious, but more often un- 
conscious. It adds nothing or little to 
the present knowledge. The thought that 
was uppermost when the shadow fell is 
the dominating idea when the awaken- 
ing comes. The dead say death comes 
nearly always before they are ready. The 
phenomenon of death is described as a 
first bodily chill touching the feet. Slowly 
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the chill creeps up until it touches the 
knees. Then a light (the linga-sharira, 
astral body) begins to rise, a clouded 
substance gradually increasing in size. 
The light from the body rises higher and 
higher. Then the dying one does not see 
the weeping bystanders, but hears a faint 
echo as of music, a song of gladness 
coming. The brain weakens, the eye 
droops and the astral leaves the body. 
The dead often do not realize at once 
that they are dead. When their speech 
addressed to the living is not answered, 
their touch not felt, they begin to realize 
that they are what the living call dead. 
Thoughts of sadness and mourning by 
those in life, hold the spirits earth bound. 
There are earth bound spirits, they are 
those who were thoroughly bad, and also 
those whose ties, family,, business, simply 
selfish, animal, were strong. In such 
cases the material conditions have a 
strong attraction; but the less material 
spirits soon go to their “‘thomes.” Each 
has a separate home. The home is one 
it has built while here on earth, with its 
thoughts. There it lives in its heaven 
or hell. The thoughts in spirit become 
things. They are the solid pictures made 
from day to day. 

As to the subsistence of spirts, they re- 
quire food. In the lower sphere they ab- 
sorb the essence of food, while the mor- 
tals take the gross matter. But after 
the dead have been dead a longer while 
they can absorb spiritual food—what 
that is the author does not say. The 
language of the spirits is thought. As 
to accidents, the author says that with 
returning consciousness the spirits feel 
at first that they have escaped a terri- 
ble danger. 


The awakening is not sudden. The 
author says he has talked with some who 
have not had an intelligent thought for 
seventy-five or a hundred years. He in- 
sists that there is no vicarious atone- 
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ment. Those religiously inclined at once 
want to find their Saviour, but after a 
while they give up the idea reluctantly; 
they do not find him. Each spirit must 
carry his own burden. For wrong it has 
done it must make “restitution,” that is, 
the desire comes to live over deeds of 
earth life, and they are lived over until 
they are lived over aright, and that alone 
dispels the darkness and suffering. With 
the knowledge that men have no saviour 
but themselves, spirits usually assume 
the responsibility of their own acts read- 
ily and are eager to commence the 
undoing. 

This may or may not be so. There is 
somewhat of philosophy in these state- 
ments, and they may not be based on 
correct observation by the spirits, but 
rather due to a thought current that en- 
veloped the speaking ‘“‘spirits’’ uncon- 
sciously to themselves. 

The spirits tell the author that with 
the change they do not go away; though 
they may do so in time; but until they 
progress they are around and about the 
living, earth bound. This tends to show 
that he did not come into contact with 
devachanic entities, but rather with those 
on the desire plane (kama loka), and 
principally with those more intelligent 
because the separation of the desire body 
and the thought body had not yet taken 
place. 

He not only wants to aid the spirits in- 
stead of—as so many desire-—-to get some- 
thing from them, and in this he shows his 
sincerity and unselfishness, though his is 
an erroneous and dangerous undertaking; 
but he also wants to suggest to mankind 
to lead a better life, so as to go into the 
beyond better prepared to live that life 
as he conceives it should be lived. It is 
a curious little book in which the reader 
may find some strange statements, but 
if read in the light of the theosophical 
teachings of after death states, they may 
be properly understood. AQUARIUS. 








